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A Governed World 






The American Peace Society urges upon the American Government, and upon all civilized nations, the fol- 


lowing principles as the hopeful bases of a governed world. 


It may be said that these principles and proposals 


have the approval of the highest authorities on international law, of the Supreme Court of the United States, 


and of practically every accredited peace society ‘and constructive peaceworker in America. 


I. THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF NATIONS 


Whereas the municipal law of civilized nations recognizes 
and protects the right to life, the right to liberty, the right 
to the pursuit of happiness as added by the Declaration of 
Independence of the United States of America, the right to 
legal equality, the right to property, and the right to the 
enjoyment of the aforesaid rights; and 

Whereas these fundamental rights, thus universally recog- 
nized, create a duty on the part of the peoples of all nations 
to observe them; and 

Whereas according to the political philosophy of the Dec- 
laration of Independence of the United States, and the uni- 
versal practice of the American Republics, nations or gov- 
ernments are regarded as created by the people, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the governed, and are 
instituted among men to promote their safety and happiness 
and to secure to the people the enjoyment of their funda- 
mental rights; and 

Whereas the nation is a moral or juristic person, the 
creature of law, and subordinate to law as is the natural 
person in political society; and 

Whereas we deem that these fundamental rights can be 
stated in terms of international law and applied to the rela- 
tions of the members of the society of nations, one with an- 
ether, just as they have been applied in the relations of the 
citizens or subjects of the States forming the society of 
nations; and 

Whereas these fundamental rights of national jurispru- 
dence, namely, the right to life, the right to liberty, the right 
to the pursuit of happiness, the right to equality before the 
law, the right to property, and the right to the observance 
thereof are, when stated in terms of international law, the 
right of the nation to exist and to protect and to conserve 
its existence; the right of independence and the freedom to 
develop itself without interference or control from other 
nations; the right of equality in law and before law; the 
right to territory witnin defined boundaries and to exclusive 
jurisdiction therein; and the right to the observance of these 
fundamental rights; and 

Whereas the rights and the duties of nations are, by virtue 
of membership in the society thereof, to be exercised and 
performed in accordance with the exigencies of their mutual 
interdependence expressed in the preamble to the Convention 
for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes of the 
First and Second Hague Peace Conferences, recognizing the 
solidarity which unites the members of the society of civil- 
ized nations: it should therefore be universally maintained 
by the nations and peoples of the world, that: 

I. Every nation has the right to exist, and to protect and 
to conserve its existence; but this right neither implies the 
right nor justifies the act of the State to protect itself or to 
conserve its existence by the commission of unlawful acts 
against innocent and unoffending States. 

II. Every nation has the right to independence in the 
sense that, it has a right to the pursuit of happiness and is 
free to develop itself without interference or control from 
other States, provided that in so doing it does not interfere 
with or violate the rights of other States. 

III. Every nation is in law and before law the equal of 
every other nation belonging to the society of nations, and 
all nations have the right to claim and, according to the 
Declaration of Independence of the United States, “to as- 
sume, among the powers of the earth, the separate and equal 
station to which the laws of nature and of nature’s God 


entitle them.” 

IV. Every nation has the right to territory within defined 
boundaries and to exercise exclusive jurisdiction over its 
territory, and all persons whether native or foreign found 
therein. 

V. Every nation entitled to a right by the law of nations 
is entitled to have that right respected and protected by all 
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other nations, for right and duty are correlative, and the 
right of one is the duty of all to observe. 

VI. International law is at one and the same time both 
national and international: national in the sense that it is 
the law of the land and applicable as such to the decision 
of all questions involving its principles; international in the 
sense that it is the law of the society of nations and appli- 
cable as such to all questions between and among the mem- 
bers of the society of nations involving its principles. 


II. AN INTERNATIONAL PROGRAM FOR PEACE 
THROUGH JUSTICE 


Concerning international organization, adopted by the 
American Peace Society, January 22, 1917, and by the Amer- 
ican Institute of International Law, at its second session, in 
the city of Habana, January 23, 1917. 


I. The call of a Third Hague Conference to which every 
country belonging to the society of nations shall be invited 
and in whose proceedings every such country shall partici- 
pate. 

Il. A stated meeting of the Hague Peace Conference 
which, thus meeting at regular, stated periods, will become 
a recommending if not a law-making body. 

lil. An agreement of the States forming the society of na- 
tions concerning the call and procedure of the Conference, 
by which that institution shall become not only interna- 
tionalized, but in which no nation shall take as of right a 
preponderating part. 

IV. The appointment of a committee, to meet at regular 
intervals between the conferences, charged with the duty of 
procuring the ratification of the conventions and declara- 
tions and of calling attention to the conventions and dec- 
larations in order to insure their observance. 

V. An understanding upon certain fundamental principles 
of international law, as set forth in the Declaration of the 
Rights and Duties of Nations adopted by the American Insti- 
tute of International Law on January 6, 1916, which are 
themselves based upon decisions of English courts and of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

VI. The creation of an international council of conciliation 
to consider, to discuss, and to report upon such questions of 
a non-justiciable character as may be submitted to such 
council by an agreement of the Powers for this purpose. 

VII. The employment of good offices, mediation, and 
friendly composition for the settlement of disputes of a non- 
justiciable nature. 

VIII. The principle of arbitration in the settlement of dis- 
putes of a non-justiciable nature; also of disputes of a 
justiciable nature which should be decided by a court of 
justice, but which have, through delay or mismanagement, 
assumed such political importance that the nations prefer 
to submit them to arbiters of their own choice rather than 
to judges of a permanent judicial tribunal. 

IX. The negotiation of a convention creating a judicial 
union of the nations along the lines of the Universal Postal 
Union of 1906, to which all civilized nations and self-gov- 
erning dominions are parties, pledging the good faith of the 
contracting parties to submit their justiciable disputes— 
that is to say, their differences involving law or equity—to 
a permanent court of this union, whose decisions will bind 
not only the litigating nations, but also all parties to its 
creation. 

X. The creation of an enlightened public opinion in behalf 
of peaceable settlement in general, and in particular in be- 
half of the foregoing nine propositions, in order that, if 
agreed to, they may be put into practice and become effect- 
ive, in response to the appeal to that greatest of sanctions, 
“a decent respect to the opinions of mankind.” 
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THE SUPREME COURT OF THE WORLD 


N EVENT of international importance, an event the 
A most hopeful for the cause of international peace 
since the meeting of the first Hague Conference, in 
1899, seems about to happen within the next few days 
at The Hague. It was Taine, as we remember, who 
said that “to every man of twenty the world is a scan- 
dal.” There are many over twenty among us who feel 
the same way still. We have scandal a plenty. The 
war was a scandal. The “Peace” of Versailles was a 
scandal. And yet it must be agreed that the discussion 
following the war, particularly that with reference to 
the proposed League of Nations, has laid us under obli- 
gations both to the war and to the so-called covenant, 
International Court of 


for the world is to have an 
Justice. 

The scandals of our international situation, therefore, 
leave us not without hope, especially when we bear in 
mind this news out of Holland. We are to have a Su- 
preme Court of the Nations. We like to repeat the sen- 
tence. The method of selecting the judges, a difficulty 
which our readers will remember caused the failure of 
1907, has been accepted. Everything else is a matter of 
detail. It is to the credit of the Paris peacemakers that 
they agreed, practically without discussion, upon the 
plan outlined in Article XIV, a plan for establishing 
such a Court upon the recommendations of a special 
commission. It is to the credit of the League itself that 


the formation of such a Court should have been made 
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the first item of its program and at its first session. If 
is hopeful that America’s representative, albeit unoffi 
cial, is a man who has believed for many years that a 
permanent Court of International Justice is essential for 
any real progress in international law. As he has him- 
self specifically said: “As things now stand, the political 
rather than the judicial aspect of the settlement of dis 
putes is prominent in the covenant, but ‘political’ set- 
Ulti 
mately and in the long run the only alternative to war 


tlements can never be entirely satisfactory or just. 


is law, and for the enthronement of law there is re 


quired such a continuous development of international 
jurisprudence, at present in its infancy, as can only be 
supplied by the progressive adjustment of a permanent 
That America 
has such a man with such an experience as Mr. Elihu 


court working out its own traditions.” 


Root to represent it upon such an important occasion 
as this meeting of the commission at The Hague goes a 
long way toward dispelling our too easy way of thinking 
the world a scandal. 

The meagerly cabled reports of the work of the com 
mission make it impossible for us to give to our readers 
that detailed information of the work of the Conference, 
which we aim to print in later numbers. The first ses- 
sion of the commission was held at the Peace Palace at 
The Hague, June 16, M. Léon Bourgeois, President of 
the League of Nations, delivering the opening address. 
It is refreshing for us, astounded in Paris to hear this 
illustrious gentleman pleading for an _ international 
army as the only basis for an international peace, to 
find him saying in this address that “the basis of peace 
between nations cannot lie in force.” In contrast with 
the rather inglorious meetings of the Council of the 
League of Nations itself, we have here a picture of the 
whole diplomatic corps at The Hague and all the most 
prominent Dutch officials present. The foreign minis- 
ter, Von Karnebeek, welcomed the commission in the 
name of the Queen. 

It is evident that the existing Hague Arbitration 
Tribunal is not to be abolished, but that, in addition to 
carrying on its work begun with its first case upon the 
initiative of Mr. Roosevelt in 1902, it is to have a most 
important voice in the selection of the judges of the 
newly proposed Court. It was apparent from the outset 
that practically all the members of the commission were 
set in their determination that The Hague system should 
not be seethed in its own milk. It was apparent from 


the outset that the Court when established must sit per- 
manently at The Hague. 
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If the recommendation of this commission be accepted 
and adopted, the new Court will be accessible to cases 
brought by States only, and not to cases brought by 
individuals. It will be open for the trying of cases at 
all times. From the dispatches it would appear that 
there have been some befuddled utterances in favor of 
compelling States to appear before the Court. Of 
course, such a procedure on the part of a peace agency, 
aiming to promote the interest of law and equity, is 
unthinkable. The most encouraging of all international 
facts, however, is the realization that public opinion of 
the world is not only favorable to the establishment of 
such a Court, but that it will at last insist upon its 


creation. We are to have a Supreme Court of the World. 





COMPETITION KNOWS NO CON- 
SCIENCE 


Tf IS NoT spoken of very much in polite society, but 
I American capitalists are investing heavily in Ger- 
many, in real estate especially in the cities, but also in 
factories. The growth of these investments, not only by 
Americans but by moneyed men of other nations, has 
been astonishing. Since the Peace Treaty of Versailles, 
a demand for new houses and new machinery is naturally 
great in Germany. At this time the attraction for in- 
vestors is due not only to the demand but in part also 
to the great advantage in the exchange rates. An in- 
vestment of a million marks in Germany today will show 
astounding profits with the inevitable rise of the mark, 
and it is not impossible for a comparatively poor man to 
invest several million marks in German enterprise. It 
is reported upon excellent authority that Frankfort-on- 
the-Main has borrowed 20,000,000 marks through a 
New York banking firm, and that America is proving 
Berlin hotels 
are found to be gold mines, one American offering 
20,000,000 marks for the one hotel on the Unter den 
Linden. A recent correspondent of the New York Times 
has discovered that British and American capitalists 
have made similar offers for the Adlon and Esplanade, 
but the offers have been refused. At the German spas, 


a real market for old German State loans. 


like Wiesbaden, a number of the largest hotels have al- 
Already since 
the first of January the potash works in Germany have 
sold to America 250,000 tons of potash. There are some 


ready been purchased by foreign capital. 


prospects of many German potash works being sold 
outright to Americans. Shares in electric companies, 
rubber and gutta-percha companies, and many others 
are being quietly attached by American thrift and enter- 
prise. It would not seem that the delay on the part of 
the United States in ratifying the Peace Treaty of 
Versailles has been any serious embarrassment to our 
friends with gold in their pockets. 
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AN INTERNATIONAL POLICE 


po NoT in the least challenge the International 
Police Force as a possible ideal. I am quite sure 
that it is not a practicable one now.” These are the 
words of Mr. Lloyd George, Prime Minister of Great 
Britain, to a deputation from the League to Abolish War, 
a deputation including representatives of organized labor 
and organized religion. The Prime Minister was ac- 
companied by Lord Curzon and Mr. Arthur Balfour. 
The deputation was introduced by Mr. G. M. Barnes, 
M. P. The self-explanatory and official report of the 
interview, as reported in the London Times, follows: 
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Mr. Barnes, in introducing the deputation, said that they 
wished to put to the Prime Minister the need as they thought 
for arming the League of Nations with some international 
force by which it could back up its decrees, and which would 
enable it to administer areas should such be found necessary. 

Bishop Gore, who also spoke, said the object of the League 
of Nations could not be attained unless the League was 
equipped with a police force, or whatever it was, which 
enabled it to stand up and say, “We are able to see to this 
being carried out.” 

The Prime Minister asked what was the practical proposal 
put forward by the deputation. Was it that the League 
should have an international army adequate to its probable 
tasks? 

Bishop Gore: Yes, in fact, it should have what it asked 
for. For example, with regard to Armenia, it said: “We 
cannot act without money and without force. 


PRIME MINISTER’S REPLY 
The Prime Minister, in a general reply, said: I do not in 
the least challenge the International Police Force as a pos- 
sible ideal. I am quite sure that it is not a practicable one 
There are two supreme difficulties in the way of bring- 
The first is that all 
in 


now. 
ing the League into full operation now. 
the Powers that have available forces are so absorbed 
other duties cast upon them by the war that they cannot 
support the decisions of the League. But the second is that 
the Power which has the means, which has the freedom from 
entanglement, and which seemed to us at one moment to 
have all the enthusiasm has withdrawn. 

Mr. Barnes: They will come back. 

The Prime Minister: All these are temporary difficulties. 
I believe the withdrawal of America from apparent adhesion 
to the League is a temporary one. I think that when 
America comes in, it may involve some change at any rate 
in the form of the Covenant. It is quite possible it might be 
a change for the better. But it would be idle now to enter 
into any discussion with America. Neither of the two 
parties would commit itself. But these are temporary diifi- 
culties, and I am putting them forward rather as an en- 
couragement to the friends of the League. They must not 
imagine that, because the League has not in its babyhood 
suddenly become a fully armed giant, holding down all the 
forces of disorder and the monster of militarism, therefore, 
it is dead. It is not. But to attempt now to get the League 
into full fruition of all its hopes might destroy it. It is in 


this country that you have, for the moment, the strongest 
support for the League. 
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Mr. Barnes: The facts prove that the idea of an effective 
League of Nations as an international force has taken a 
hold of the mind and spirit of the people of all countries. 
The Prime Minister: I quite agree. You could not inter- 
vene in Poland with the League of Nations, because you 
could not bring force to bear upon either of the belligerents. 
You could starve Poland, but it is pretty nearly starving as 
it With regard to the ideal, I am not quite convinced 
that the best method is to have an international army. 


is. 
Asa 
preliminary stage you must have international contributions, 
before you ever reach the point of an international army. 
That may be an ideal, but I am perfectly certain you have 
got to begin by levying contributions upon States by saying: 
“A force of 50,000 is required for such a purpose; England 
contributes 5,000, France so much, Norway so much, Sweden 
You must do it in that way. 

The deputation then withdrew. 


so much,” and so on. 


THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY AND THE 
PEACE OF THE WORLD 


I N THE June number of the ApvocaTE or PEACE we 
said of the Republican plank on the League of Na- 
tions that it is “wordy, paraphrasic, and repetitious.” 
The Democratic plank on the League of Nations is not 
wordy, is not paraphrastic, and is not repetitious. On 
the contrary, it is terse, unified, and altogether well 
written. In our comment on the Republican plank we 
said that in “its affirmative statements it is, from our 
point of view, eminently sound and altogether satisfac- 
tory.” We went on then to pick out the eight affirma- 
tive statements and to conclude with the suggestion, 
“That now the Democratic party adopt the same pro- 


, 


gram and make it unanimous.” The Democratic party 
has adopted its program, the main affirmative state- 
ments of which are: 

1. The party “favors the League of Nations” for cer- 
tain definite reasons, which it proceeds to enumerate. 

2. It was for the League of Nations, thus conceived 
of, that America entered the war. 

3. America consented to the armistice for the same 
reason. 

t. The League of Nations, like the treaty, is “near 
akin to previously expressed American ideals, and so 
intimately related to the aspirations of civilized peoples 
everywhere.” 

The party commends “the President for his cour- 
age and his high conception of good faith in steadfastly 
standing for the covenant agreed to.” 

6. The party feels that the President “is justified in 
asserting that the honor of the country is involved in 
this business.” 

?. The party insists that to make a separate peace 
would be the way of dishonor. 

8. The party advocates “the immediate ratification 
of the treaty without reservations which would impair 


v0. 
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its essential integrity”; but does not oppose the accept- 
ance of any reservations making clearer or more specific 
the obligations of the United States to the League of 
Nations. 

These are the eight affirmative statements pertinent 
to an understanding of the position taken by the Demo- 
eratic party at San Francisco., It is evident that the 
distinguished gentlemen did not take seriously to heart 
our suggestion that they adopt the program accepted at 
Chicago. 


LIBERALISM ON THE WAY IN JAPAN 


HE opposition to Japanese immigration continues 

the even tenor of its way in California. It is held 
there, probably increasingly, that the white race is 
utterly helpless in the presence of the economic com- 
petition, of the birth rate, and of the unassimilable char- 
acter of the Japanese. It is seriously proposed that the 
“sentlemen’s agreement,” “grossly violated in letter and 
in spirit,” should be canceled, for the Japanese popula- 
tion of the United States has, as a matter of fact, in- 
creased sixfold since 1900. 

Since Japan has a clearly defined policy of “peacefully 
penetrating” the United States, even to the point of 
employing to that end the “picture brides” for breeding 
purposes, it is proposed that the “picture brides” shall 
be abolished. It is argued with no little heat that we 
should exclude Japanese immigrants just as Canada 
and Australia have done; indeed, that all Asiatics shall 
be barred from American citizenship forever. The 
propaganda goes further and calls for an amendment 
to section I of article XIV of the Federal Constitution, 
to the end that no child born in the United States of 
foreign parents shall be considered an American citizen 
unless both parents are of a race that is eligible to citi- 
zenship in this country. Granting that Asiatic labor 
may be necessary in this country from time to time, it is 
interestingly proposed that Chinese be brought in for a 
limited term of years, confined to certain localities and 
industries, and that they be sent back to China when the 
need for their services is ended. It will be noted that 
the Japanese are not to be permitted to “enjoy” even 
that kind of “privilege.” 

And yet it is quite generally agreed by those familiar 
with the facts that there is a genuine growth of liberal 
sentiment in Japan, beginning with the labor party led 
by Itagaki in the very first Diet thirty years ago. As 
long ago as 1898, Okuma joined with Itagaki in the 
formation of a new liberal ministry. There have been 
men who have devoted their entire public life in Japan, 
men such as Fukuzawa, preaching a consistent intelli- 


gent liberalism. This liberalism has found expression in 
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literature and in politics, but principally in the expres- 
sion of views in literary form. These facts are the more 
hopeful when we recall that men are still living who can 
remember when Japan was a perfect feudal and paternal 
system. 

We are told that because of the war the liberal senti- 
The defeat of Germany 
has caused many Japanese to lose their old admiration 
for that military aristocracy. Many travelers, Japanese 
students receiving their education in America, together 
with other means of interchange of ideas, have made it 
inevitable that the methods of democracies 
should influence Japanese views increasingly. The 
learned editor of the Japan Year Book, Professor Take- 
nob, says flatly that “militarism is now on the wane and 
evidently doomed” in Japan. Possibly never before have 
there been so many persons in Japan interested to bring 
about a greater democracy in that land. The agitation 
for universal suffrage is real. The crimes against the 
Koreans, the action at Paris with reference to Shantung, 
are condemned very widely in Japan. The right of 
labor to combine is accepted there in principle increas- 
ingly. The policy of the government in Siberia, the 
stupid censorship still in vogue there, all come in for 
their general condemnation. 


ment has increased in Japan. 


western 


Even the Japanese system 
of double government is openly denounced as the chief 
cause for Japan’s unpopularity in China, Russia, and 
elsewhere. : 

If liberalism in Japan seems to be able to effect no 
public policy, it may be pointed out that liberal cabi- 
nets have alternated with bureaucratic since that first 
democratic cabinet of twenty-two years ago, and that 
this fact is hopeful for those other liberal cabinets 
which are certainly destined to effect policy. As with 
Russia and other countries, the successful growth of all 
constructive liberalism depends upon party government 
and on the public opinion which it generates, so Japan 
will have to work out her own methods for adapting 
these forms of progress. There is nothing throughout 
her remarkable career as a constitutional government 
which justifies any one to assume that she will not work 
out her problems, herself, in her own way, and that with 
increasing credit to her not inconspicuous achievements 
hitherto. 

We wish our California baters of the Japanese might 
recognize something good in Japan and say so. We 
confess also to a wish that they wouldn’t wail and bellow 
so unbecomingly at the prospects of “competition,” 
“birth rates,” ete., ete., of the struggling, sensitive, am- 
bitious people of little Nippon. The rational way to 
“compete” in business is to compete. Similarly, the way 
to meet the dangers of the large birth rate of other 
peoples is to bear children, more and better children. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL SEAMEN’S CON- 
FERENCE 


INCE EARLY JUNE, under the auspices of the Inter- 
slid Conference of Labor of the League of 
Nations, delegates representing the leading maritime 
nations of the world have been in session in Genoa, 
Italy. The United States has had informal rather than 
formal governmental representation ; but Andrew Furu- 
seth, president of the International Seamen’s Union, 
who is the outstanding personality in the American 
shipping world as a labor leader, has been present in the 
city and has had much to do with shaping conclusions, 
through his personal contact with the delegates and by 





his public utterances. 

Historically considered, the conference is a pendant 
of the conference held in Washington last year, at which 
it was arranged that this specialized issue should be dis- 
cussed separately and later. Then as now the United 
States as a government had no formal connection with 
the gathering, owing to the anomalous position of the 
country toward the League. 

From the international standpoint the Genoa Con- 
ference derives its importance from the large number of 
nations represented, the vital part that maritime affairs 
play in world history, and the composition of the con- 
ference. Ship-owners, seamen, and representatives of 
States—or the general public—have sat down to frame 
new standards of hours of labor, payment of workers, 
and terms of entering upon and leaving crews. As in 
Washington, so in Genoa, there has been much more 
unity of opinion and action than had been predicted. 
It is true that on the main issue, that of an eight-hour 
day and a forty-eight-hour week, the conservatives won, 
though a majority of the nations voting favored the 
standard. But the conference did recommend that in 
every nation seamen be placed on the same legal plane 
as ship-owners; and it endorsed the demand that all 
treaties compelling seamen to work against their will and 
making possible their imprisonment for failure to live 
up to contracts be abolished. To protect juvenile life 
the conference urged that no one be permitted to join a 
crew who is not fourteen years old. Sympathy with the 
demand that such rules as govern sea-going craft should 
algo govern vessels plying on inland waters was form- 
ally voted. The conference also practically unanimously 
voted for abolition of the blockade against Russia. 

To one who knows something of how much the much- 
abused seamen’s act passed by Congress a few years ago 
has done not only to put an end to scandalous abuses on 
American ships but to force voluntary raising of wage 
standards on foreign-owned vessels coming into Ameri- 
can ports, the significance of the Genoa Conference is 
more apparent than to a person not thus informed. 
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Seamen, like all other workers, are ambitious for the 
best possible conditions of labor. They will not remain 
in the British, Scandinavian, or Dutch service if they 
can get better treatment in America; and their assertion 
of this policy already has forced from non-American 
ship-owners substantial concessions. 

Naturally resistance to a higher wage scale, shorter 
hours of labor, and greater freedom for seamen has come 
from Great Britain, and at this fre 
quently has found herself deserted by her Dominions. 
Canadians and Australians have a living standard that 
is more like the American than the British, and they 
know full well that they cannot build up their carrying 


conference she 


trade on a wage basis such as Great Britain still stands 
for. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 


NE of the most important agencies for collecting 

data on disputed issues of commerce, transporta- 
tion, finance, and government recently brought into 
being in this country is the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. Through it a solidarity of knowl- 
edge and a directness of aim have been given to one of 
the most important groups of electors. Armed with 
the results of its questionnaires answered by more than 
three thousand local organizations, it can and it does 
appear before Congress or the Executive and speak with 
much weight. 

Realizing the value to the trading interests of the 
world of a similar international organization, some of 
the projectors of the American body a few years ago set 
about creating an International Chamber of Commerce. 
The proposition met with the hearty assent of forward- 
looking and internationally minded men in Europe and 
Latin America. Then the war came and estopped all 
further negotiations and constructive action. As soon 
as the war ceased a large group of potential European 
members of such an international chamber visited the 
United States, partly to re-establish business connections 
and partly to study the workings of the Chamber of 
These visitors at the Atlantic City Con- 
ference endorsed the plan to go ahead with organiza- 
tion of the chamber; and on June 26 it opened its first 


Commerce. 


session in Paris, with delegates from five nations present 
to organize, but not to control, for, at one of the first 
sessions, admittance was given to representatives of all 
nations signatory to the Versailles Treaty. 

On page 247 of this issue we summarize briefly the re- 
sults of this meeting. Suffice it to add here that if this 


organization does nothing more than make it possible 
for men of many nations to discuss openly and endorse 
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or reject as frankly plans for solving large world prob- 
lems that now center around production, distribution, 
and consumption of wealth, it will have justified its 
birth. Co-operation or matching of minds cannot but 
lead to something like consent on principles of conduct. 
Nominally gathered to discuss technical problems, eth- 
ical issues will arise, debates will follow, and commercial- 
ism, pure and simple, will have to be reckoned with ideal- 
ism. For instance, at this session “unfair competition” 
was discussed. Delegates who came expecting to grind 
their own or their nation’s axes were at once- told that 
the chamber hoped to move on a higher plane than that. 
When the topic of divulging commercial secrets was open 
for debate, a raw and sore nerve that much needs atten- 
tion got it. So also when protection of trade-marks was 
considered. For it is these differing codes of business 
morality held by individuals and by nations that cause 
The disputes that arise because of them 
In due time they share in 


much friction. 
have a cumulative effect. 
bringing on war. 





IS THERE LIGHT IN RUSSIA? 


HE darkness that has been Russia’s has been a 
K ee darkness. But now at a time when the Bol- 
shevik troops are undoubtedly warring successfully along 
the Polish front; when George Krasin, ablest man of 
business in the Bolshevik government, is functioning 
with marked success as de facto Soviet ambassador to 
the Court of St. James, having brought Great Britain, 
indeed, to his terms, President Wilson, upon his own 
initiative, it is said, has decided to open trade relations 
between the United States and Soviet Russia. Is this 
the beginning of the dawn in Russia? 

In some respects Mr. Wilson’s action is quite remark- 
able. We understand that one of his motives is to “give 
rope” to the Bolshevik, that they may hang themselves. 
Another reason is that it may be a means of overthrow- 
ing Lenin, because it will deprive him of the excuse that 
the outside world is preventing him from building up 
Russia. Whether or not these were real reasons in the 
mind of Mr. Wilson we cannot say. If they were, they 
constitute a part of the strangeness of the proceeding. 
It is a fact that Ludwig C. A. K. Martens, head of the 
Russian Soviet Bureau in the United States, is skeptical 
of the effectiveness of Mr. Wilson’s declaration, for the 
reason that no provision has been made for the estab- 
lishment of credits by which the American business man 
may be paid for his goods; furthermore, it does not 
provide for the necessary commercial communications 
by mail or cable. It is certainly no illustration of an 
open diplomacy openly arrived at. The procedure was 
even announced during the absence of our Secretary of 
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State, and, indeed, it is quite at variance with every 
utterance relative to Russia which Mr. Colby has made 
since he accepted his portfolio. It would seem that the 
action may prove embarrassing to large numbers of in- 
fluential persons in the Democratic party, including, 
perhaps, Mr. Cox, for the opposition in America to the 
Bolsheviki is quite general. Mr. Wilson’s action is pe- 
culiar, we may also say, to take such a step, announcing 
at the same time the impotence of the Bolsheviki, the 
paucity of raw materials in Russia, and the absence of 
credit. It is especially interesting to note Mr. Wilson’s 
announcement to the American business men that if 
they do business with Red Russia they will do so at their 
own risk. 

Of course, the extreme opponents of the Bolsheviki 
are quick to point out that if the United States succeeds 
in getting supplies to Russia, the shippers may comfort 
themselves with the realization that they are doing their 
best to destroy all civilized governments, including the 
Government of the United States, for it is against such 
governments that the Bolsheviki are set. It would be 
interesting to hear the remarks of the peoples with 
whom we have been associated in the war, particularly 
in enlightened and property owning France. 

Undoubtedly this is the darkest period of Russia’s 
Undoubtedly this Russia of a thousand years 
is the most serious single problem facing the world to- 
day. Colossal, feared, and envied, the world feels as 
never before the importance of Russia. As is frequently 
said, “Russia’s tragedy is a world tragedy.” If as at 
the dawn of her history, she is to create a great State 
out of her present despair; if she is to demonstrate 
that her powers of production are unimpaired; if she 
is to take up again her unexcelled spiritual achievements 
in literature, in the arts, and in the sciences, and to 
carry these to still greater heights, Russia must over- 
come her diseased body and travailing soul. Other na- 
tions can help in this undertaking, but the one nation 
upon whom the job most depends is of course Russia. 

There is no doubt of Russia’s disease. The campaign 
of Lenin and Trotsky has been one of the most amply 
financed and widely extended of any ever thrust upon 
the ordered governments. The funds have come from 
the loot of banks and churches, from the private for- 
tunes of captured and even murdered individuals. 
Agents empowered by these funds have found their way 
to all continents, and to the peoples of all stages of 
civilization, especially to those with agrarian discontent 
on the one hand and the latent germs of urban industrial 
revolt on the other. Their manifesto, distributed widely 
in north and south China, whence the Soviet military 
forces have obtained some of their fiercest and most 
cruel hired mercenaries, shows clearly their one desire, 
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namely, to subdue Russia. China, ribboned by civil war, 
has been found to be good soil for this inflammatory 
revolutionary literature. It has been made perfectly 
clear to the world from time to time that Lloyd-George 
was quite correct when he referred to the Soviet as a 
“people whose chariot is drawn by plunder and terror.” 

But these facts do not prove the hopelessness of Rus- 
sia. Republicanism in Russia, for example, still lives. 
Dissolution of the empire and the overthrowing of the 
constituent assembly did not convert all the “peoples” 
to the Soviet system; neither did it extinguish national- 
istic aspirations. The Supreme Council of the Associ- 
ated and Allied Powers, sitting in Paris, had placed 
before it in June a statement signed by delegates of 
States formed within the limits of the former Russian 
empire, the Republics of Azerbaidjan, of Esthonia, of 
Georgia, of Letvia, of North Caucasus, of White Rus- 
sia, and of the Ukraine—a statement declaring that 
these republics have been formed “by the free will of 
the peoples of these States.” 

The policy of the world of nations toward Russia, 
especially since the revolution, has been one of inepti- 
tude, vacillation, and indecency. It was back in January 
that the Supreme Council in Paris, upon the recom- 
mendation of a committee, “decided that it would per- 
mit the exchange of goods upon a basis of reciprocity 
between the Russian people and the allied and neutral 
countries.” To accomplish this it decided to operate 
through the Russian Co-operative organizations for the 
import into Russia of clothing, medicines, agricultural 
machinery, and other necessities in exchange for grain, 
flax, ete. The Supreme Council added, “This arrange- 
ment implies no change in the policy of the allied gov- 
ernments toward the Soviet government.” The Su- 
preme Council went further, and sent a note to the rep- 
resentatives of the Russian Central Co-operative Union 
notifying them of this action. Concerning this per- 
formance, the committee for the regeneration of Russia 
issued a statement declaring the plans of the Supreme 
Council “to be impossible of realization.” It went fur- 
ther and expressed the view that even the lifting of the 
blockade could not solve the Russian problem, but that, 
on the contrary, it would complicate that problem by 
prolonging the period of Bolshevik domination in Rus- 
sia with all that meant in the disorganization of Russia’s 
productive forces. As a matter of fact, nothing came 
of that gesture. At that time Mr. Hoover said of the 
removal of the blockade against Red Russia that it had 
“knocked one of their greatest props from under the 
Bolsheviki.” It seems reasonable to expect that Mr. 
Wilson will be seen to be as mistaken with reference to 
his present course toward Russia as was Mr. Hoover in 
January last. 
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A“ EXCEEDINGLY interesting new angle in the “war 
against war” is a recent movement within the 
Amalgamated Metal Workers of Americs 
Fearing from recent indications that the United States 
may be maneuvered into war with Mexico by designing 
interests and wishing to give a practical turn to the 
decision of the American Federation of Labor at its 
recent meeting in Montreal adverse to any such war, 


“union.” 


these makers of guns and ammunition voted against 
production of arms for the government or for private 
employers. They also are trying to induce transporta- 
tion workers to refuse to run the railways to carry out 
a military policy. 
time since discovered that in this way of being “prac- 
tical pacifists” they had a method of sabotaging the 
schemes of governments and of industry. Our 
view is that this particular group of metal workers is in 
the wrong. That method, to avoid the serious charge 
of disloyalty in case of war, should cease. Such a policy 
on the part of labor to be of any value should be pro- 
posed and carried out by a united effort of united labor 
in a united world, and not until then. Any other course 
in our present order is simply the way of national 
suicide. 


British and Irish wage earners some 


own 





ERNON Lek, the clever English woman, whose mind 
Vis prone to dwell on esthetics as well as ethics, and 
whose essays are among the best written for the select 
few during this generation, has brought forth a satire 
called “Satan the Waster,” which is a drama directed 
against war of all kinds at all times. Prof. Gilbert 
Murray, in the current Century, has an article on 
“Satanism,” and an anonymous writer in the Atlantic 
Monthly has some old-fashioned ideas about the Devil. 
They all indicate that the older conception of Personified 
Evil, warring with Personified Good, and getting the 
homage of an evil humanity, makes its appeal again to 
him or to her, as the case may be. In a time of reaction 
like the present it is not surprising that such a trend 
as this should reappear. The late war has made many 
persons restore the, word “hell” to their vocabulary. If 
the place, why then omit the active master who directs 
us thither? 





ORMER Ambassador to Germany, Mr. Gerard, is 
F nystifiea by the fact that neither General Pershing 
nor Mr. Hoover “got anywhere” in politics this year 
after their military, diplomatic, and humanitarian serv- 
ice abroad. He really seems peeved because the people 
who vote do not turn to persons with distinctions gained 
during war time as their leaders in normal days of peace. 
Possibly if Mr. Gerard will keep on thinking he will 
discover why it is. 
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rn. Cuartes H. Mayo, than whom there is no 
D higher American authority in medicine and sur- 
gery, speaking recently at a dinner in London, with 
eminent statesmen and scientists present, told them that 
the coming war will see aéroplanes used to drop—what? 
Immense capsules filled with bacteria of plagues, that 
when released will infect the inhabitants of villages, 
towns, and cities. When his lay auditors had recovered 
sufficiently from the chill of horror which this prophesy 
caused, he then proceeded to show that it was the duty 
of the profession, “in the line of humanity,” to prepare 
to undo with its left hand what it had done with its right 
hand. The “High Cost of Living” circle is no more 
inexplicable than this one of militarism wedded to 
Genius devises ways to kill; then it turns to 
and devises ways to alleviate its own victims’ woes, pro- 
vided there Some day Science, col- 
lectively, the world around, may strike against War by 
refusing to be enlisted. In any event, science, to be 
consistent, must apply itself with all its power to end 
the self-neutralizing situation in which men have always 
found it necessary to end its disputes by the wholly 
wolf-like and unscientific method of simply blowing out 


science. 


are any survivors. 


each other’s brains. 





ETTER understanding between college men of this 
B country and those of other nations might be said 
to be the theme to which Prof. J. W. Cunliffe addresses 
himself in the leading article of the American Oxonian 
for July, 1920. According to Professor Cunliffe, there 
ure three American educational organizations which are 
at this time, if from somewhat different angles, seeking 
to foster such a better acquaintance. These three Ameri- 
can organizations concerning themselves with inter- 
national education, to which Professor Cunliffe particu- 
larly refers, are the American University Union in 
Kurope, founded in the summer of 1917, primarily in 
the interest of American university and college men in 
Europe for military service, with headquarters in Paris ; 
the Institute of International Education, under the di- 
rection of Prof. Stephen P. Duggan, of New York; and 
the American Council of Education. 

Professor Cunliffe is undoubtedly warranted in his 
statement that the war has given a spur to American 
interest in international education, and that that in- 
terest is being carried over to the more permanent 
relations of peace. Dr. MacLean is the present director 


of the British Division of the American University 
Union, with headquarters at 50 Russell square, W. C. 1, 
London, where he is willing to answer inquiries from 
American students wishing to go to Great Britain or 
Because of the crowded state of most of the 
British universities it is urged that American students 


Ireland. 
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wishing to secure admission to them this year should 
communicate at once with Dr. MacLean. The main 
business of the Union is now centered in the office of the 
Secretary of the Trustees, Journalism Building, Colum- 
bia University, New York City. The director of the 
Continental Division of the Union is Prof. C. B. Vibert, 
1 Rue de Fleurus, Paris, France, but in September 
Prof. Earl B. Babcock, New York University, will prob- 
ably take over the work of the Paris office. 

There is the Institute of International Education, 
which has published a handbook of all educational op- 
portunities in the various schools of France. A similar 
handbook has just appeared, a monograph by Dr. G. E. 
MacLean, entitled “Opportunity for Graduate Study in 
the British Isles.” Both of these handbooks can be ob- 
tained from the Institute of International Education, 
419 West 117th street, New York City. This Institute 
of International Education is especially interested in 
the interchange of professors. 

The American Council of Education, working in 
harmony with the other two organizations, is concerned 
primarily with the interrelation of American institutions 
and organizations and with their relations to govern- 
mental agencies. It is also trying to adjust the equiva- 
lents between the degrees of American and European 
universities and to administer the scholarships for 
French students in this country and American students 
in France, organized by the Association of American 
Colleges in co-operation with the French Government. 
The director of the council is Dr. S. P. Capen, 818 Con- 
necticut avenue, Washington, D. C. 

It will be interesting to watch these three organiza- 
tions as they work out -together their differing but 
similar problems relating to that most important matter, 
a better understanding between college men of this coun- 
try and those of other nations. 





HE FELLOWSHIP OF RECONCILIATION, because of its 
ype because of its speakers and leaders, because 
of its purposes, should have a noteworthy meeting at its 
General Conference to be held at the Inn-in-the-Hills, 
Ulster County, opposite Poughkeepsie, N. Y., from 
Thursday, September 9, to Sunday, September 12. This 
group of spiritually minded persons has felt the impact 
of the war upon Christian principles. They feel that 
they have tried to work out the relation of those Chris- 
tian principles to the social problems and the industrial 
society in the period of reconstruction. Since, as they 
feel, the world seems to have learned very little from 
the war, these persons are asking themselves what they 
ought to do about it. They have set, therefore, as the 
keynote of the Conference two sentences: The keynote 
of the Conference shall be “to gather up and apply the 
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spiritual force and vision that has been developed in the 
facing of profound social realities is the dominant pur- 
We have be- 
gun to see the outlines of the goal we are striving for; 


pose in the arrangement of the program. 


the time has now come to find ways to make our energy 
count in the attainment of that goal.” 

They hope to evoke a creative self-expression of the 
(Conference upon such matters as industrial problems, 
war, militarism, international relations, spiritual reali- 
ties. Surely there ought to be a place in a Christian 
civilization for many meetings with similar hopes and 
plans. 


BUREAUCRACY AND DISRESPECT 
FOR LAW 


By HON. CHARLES E. HUGHES ° 


Former Justice of the United States Supreme Court 


From Address at Harvard Law School Centennial, June 21, 
Which was Entitled “Some Observations on Legal 
Education and Democratic Progress” 


A passion for legislation is not a sign of democratic 
progress, and in the mass of measures introduced 
in the legislatures of our free Commonwealths, there is 
too little evidence of perspective, and an abundance of 
elaborate and dreary futilities. Occasionally, a construc- 
tive measure of great benefit is skilfully planned, but we 
are constantly impressed with the lost motion and the 
vast waste in the endeavor of democracy to function 
wisely. 
Statutes Too Uncertain 


We should naturally expect that experience as a free 
people would have had fruition in a demand for certainty 
in laws, as it is vital to liberty that the scope of in- 
hibition should be understood in advance through the 
promulgation of laws, which, whether or not well con- 
ceived, are at least well understood. But in this matter 
of first importance, we look in vain for progress. It 
would undoubtedly surprise a visitor from Mars to be 
told that in this enlightened nation, after more than a 
hundred years of the best institutions of free govern- 
ment ever devised, the industrial and commercial activi- 
ties of the people have been governed by statutory pro- 
visions under which, except in the simplest cases, no one, 
however expert, could make a safe prediction. Contro- 
versies as to legislative policies are apt to issue not in 
any victory of defined import but in a compromise of 
vagueness, where all may claim success and no one may 
know what the rule of action is. The regrettable thing 
is not that this sometimes happened but that the tend- 
ency to enact uncertain laws seems to be increasing, and, 
what is still worse, that the people tolerate it and that 
there are but faint demands for improvement. Our 
material progress seems to have created complexities 
beyond our political competency, and disregarding the 
lessons of history there has been a disposition to revert 
to the methods of tyranny in order to meet the problems 
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of democracy. Intent on some immediate exigency, and 
with slight consideration of larger issues, we create 
autocratic power by giving administrative officials who 
can threaten indictment the opportunities of criminal 
statutes without any appropriate definition of crime. 
When King John in the Great Charter said, “And we 
will not set forth against him nor send against him, 
unless by the lawful judgment of his peers and by the 
law of the land,” the assurance was of protection against 
arbitrary power, and we should know by this time that 
arbitrariness is quite as likely to proceed from an un- 
restrained administrative officer of the republic reigning 
by the grace of an indefinite statute as by the personal 
government of a despotic king. Finding the intricacies 
of our modern life too much for clearly expressed law, 
we have formed the habit of turning the whole business 
over to bureau chiefs, who, with the opportunity to create 
manifold restrictions and annoyances hold the power of 
life and death over enterprise and reputation. This has 
seemed to be a comfortable way of dealing with evils, 
and the mischief it has been breeding has received scant 
attention. 
War Fed Autocratic Appetite 


We went to war for liberty and democracy, with the 
result that we fed the autocratic appetite. And, through 
a fiction, permissible only because the courts cannot 
know what everyone else knows, we have seen the war 
powers, which are essential to the preservation of the 
nation in time of war, exercised broadly after the mili- 
tary exigency had passed and in conditions for which 
they were never intended, and we may well wonder, in 
view of the precedents now established, whether consti- 
tutional government as heretofore maintained in this 
republic céuld survive another great war even victori- 
ously waged. 

Apart from these conditions, we cannot afford to 
ignore the indications that, perhaps to an extent un- 
paralleled in our history, the essentials of liberty are 
heing disregarded. Very recently information has been 
laid by responsible citizens at the bar of public opinion 
of violations of personal rights which savor of the worst 
practices of tyranny. And in the conduct of trials 
before the courts we find a growing tendency on the part 
of prosecutors to resort to grossly unfair practices. Even 
as I speak, there appears in the Harvard Law Review a 
striking summary of this sort of lawlessness : 

During the past year no less than forty-four con- 
victions were reversed by appellate tribunals in the 
United States for flagrant misconduct of the public 
prosecutor or of the trial judge whereby the accused was 
deprived of a fair trial. In thirty-three of these cases 
the district attorney made inflammatory appeals to 
prejudice upon matters not properly before the jury. In 
three of them the district attorney extorted confessions 
or coerced witnesses by palpably unlawful methods. In 
four, witnesses were so browbeaten during the trial as to 
prevent the accused from fairly making his case. In 
two, the trial judge interposed with a high hand to extort 
testimony unfavorable to the accused or to intimidate 
witnesses for the accused. It is significant that these 


eases come from every part of the country and from 
every sort of court. 
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Need New Birth of Freedom 


It might be supposed that the descendants of those 
who placed in a written constitution the guarantees of 
Magna Charta, and expounded them so as to protect 
against arbitrary legislation, as well as arbitrary and 
capricious administration, would have had such a sure 
instinct for liberty as to leave no occasion for invoking 
the most obvious of our basic principles, and yet in this 
hour we find imperative need for a new birth of freedom 
and a sharp call to make the old guarantees once more 
vital and real and to give the assurance of liberty under 
fair laws and responsible administration. 

The pressing problem is how we are to adapt govern- 
ment to imperative needs and yet remain free. It is not 
simply that we are cluttered with statutes and decisions 
requiring analysis and the aid of the expositor who can 
tell us of origins and relations. The practice of govern- 
ment is rapidly changing before our eyes and as yet the 
movement is largely without guidance or principle. With 
respect to activities of first importance, we are turning to 
what within broad limits is personal government relieved 
of the scrutiny and supervision heretofore demanded as 
the traditional safeguard of justice. The movement had 
a wholesome motive in the desire to escape technicalities, 
to secure an expertness in dealing with complicated 
problems which could be expected only through a body 
informed by a continuous experience in a limited field, 
and to promote efficiency by obtaining play for the com- 
mon-sense view, the direct approach and the immediate 
and unhampered decision. Ignoring the distinctions 
prized by the fathers, and excusing the violation of tra- 
dition by easily made phrases, we unite legislative, execu- 
tive and judicial powers in an administrative agency, 
with large spheres of uncontrolled discretion, which 
may investigate and lay complaint and then try and 
determine facts upon which the complaint rests, their 
findings of fact, where there is any dispute in the evi- 
dence, being made for many purposes conclusive. Useful 
as are these instrumentalities of administration, they 
represent to a striking degree a prevalent desire to do 
without law. There is thus recourse to the most primi- 
tive method in dealing with the most difficult problems 
of the twentieth century. 


Intolerable Personal Government 


While it is possible that bureaucracy may show wisdom 
and efficiency, just as despotism by benevolence and di- 
rectness may give an admirable government, it is the 
experience of mankind that liberty in the long run can- 
not be secure without compelling administration to ad- 
here to accepted and declared principles, and safeguard- 
ing the individual from the injurious action of officials 
by affording recourse to impartial and independent 
tribunals where the announced common understandings 
which we call laws are enforced. Free institutions are 
always essentially experimental; they are but approved 
adjustments and practices to secure liberty; and the 
constant effort in constitutional government is at once to 
save the community from exploitation by individuals 
and to save individuals from the abuses of officialdom. 
The dilemma is apparent. If administrative action is 
fettered by minute requirements imposed by the legis- 
lature, if necessary departments are controlled by the 
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constant review of all controversies as to facts by ordi- 
nary courts of justice primarily adapted to other needs, 
the opportunities for impeding litigation will leave vast 
activities to the mercy of the cunning, selfish, and ava- 
ricious, and the means designed for protection will defeat 
their own purpose. On the other hand, present methods 
are obviously crude and tend to an intolerable personal 
government. Here lies the need and opportunity of 
skilled architects of institutions. 

In endeavoring to escape delays and the obstacles to 
an efficient administration, should it not be remembered 
that, albeit with other procedure and agencies, the essen- 
tial conditions of justice must be observed? If the 
courts cannot deal with administrative questions, should 
we not at least establish administrative tribunals which, 
expert through special and continuous study of a par- 
ticular field, should by being free of the animus, or un- 
conscious bias, of the prosecutor, bring to the decisions 
of questions of fact the same detachment and standards 
of impartial judgment which have made our courts, after 
making allowance for all just criticism, the most suc- 
cessful in their working of all the departments of free 
government? Is it not time to reorganize administrative 
agencies not in the interest of any theoretical nicety in 
division of powers, but so as to vest in different officials 
the distinct functions of prosecutor and judge? What- 
ever the question, when it comes to determinations which 
are essentially judicial in character, there should be in- 
strumentalities and process which however facile and 
swift secure independence, impartiality and the applica- 
tion of principle. It is peculiarly for those who are both 
skilled in the history of the law and equipped with 
knowledge of present necessities, not merely to tell us 
how the law has developed in the past, but in a time of 
change to furnish guidance to democracy by aiding in 
the formulation of principle and the perfecting of 
practice. 

Good Work of Commissions 


It was never more true than now that great bodies of 
law are in the making. Despite defects in organization, 
administrative agencies are doing a vast amount of good 
work. Commissions and boards, Federal and State, in 
dealing with transportation and various public utilities, 
with competition in trade and with compensation for 
injuries in industry are putting out what has well been 
called the raw material of the law that is to be. Prin- 
ciples must be sought and declared if we are to escape a 
government of caprice, of men, and not of laws, and 
there is a large field for research and constructive effort 
now inviting teacher and student which was unknown 
when perhaps most of those here present took their 
course of training. It is to the especial credit of this 
school that this exigency is being met by giving to this 
new branch of study an important place in the curric- 
ulum. 

Democracy Must Respect Law 


The very principle of constitutional government, or 
government by law in the interest of liberty, is always 
the shining mark of those who would destroy all govern- 
ment. The demagogue seizes upon the defects of the 
best institutions to breed distrust in all. It is true that 
democracy cannot live without respect for law, but it 
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must be remembered that law in democracy will have 
only the respect it deserves. Adaptation according to 
democratic principle, the growth and development in 
which democratic progress consists, must ever be the 
concern of those who know how to distinguish between 
what is vital and what is merely incidental and tempo- 
rary; it is those who can really help. Liberty is not to 
be saved by the lusty shoutings of the street; it needs 
the discipline and courage of the soldier, the probity 
and intelligence of the industrious and high-minded 
official, the undying love of a people instinct with pa- 
triotism, the song and the cheer and the ardor of the 
multitude, but beneath all these and unescapable is the 
constant working of economic forces with which we must 
reckon. The adjustment to preserve liberty requires the 
best training which special studies can furnish, and 
while all effort at progress under law must be inspired 
by the idealism of our people, it cannot be successful, at 
least without great losses through mistaken ventures, 
save by the service of experts. These are the guardians 
of the truth which cannot be found on the surface, but 
lies deep in the mine of thought and experience requir- 
ing rare skill for its discovery and extraction. And it 
is the truth alone that can keep you free. 





THE BRITISH EMPIRE, THE LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS, AND THE UNITED STATES 


nN The Round Table, perhaps the most authoritative of 

the quarterly reviews of the policies of the British 
Commonwealth, the leading article in the March num- 
ber has for its title, “The British Empire, the League of 
Nations and the United States.” This article, covering 
thirty-one pages, is, in certain respects, one of the most 
noteworthy utterances we have read out of Britain. It be- 
gins by picturing conditions of Europe, particularly of 
the British Empire, politically and economically. It 
argues: “If the British nations cannot devise the means 
for formulating and pursuing a common policy in de- 
fense of law and peace, there is little prospect that other 
nations, divided by language and history as well as by 
wide differences of outlook and interest, will succeed 
where we have failed.” 

One section is devoted to the refusal of the United 
States to ratify the Treaty and the Covenant. 

The next section concludes: “There is nothing pecu- 
liar in this attitude. It is merely, we repeat, the broad 
reflex of an attitude already taken up by all the Euro- 
pean Allies in questions where their national interests 
are affected, and also by the British Dominions in their 
relations with the British Government. It gives us a 
statement, in plain English, of limitations to the ideal 
of international action which none of the other Allies 
will, in practice, dispute. So far, therefore, from de- 
stroying the League of Nations, the American reserva- 
tions have rendered it the great service of pointing 
clearly to the flaws which at present neutralise its 
worth.” 

In the next section occurs this significant statement: 
“The recognition of the Dominions as individual nations 
in the League of Nations, important advance as it is, 
has therefore not completely solved the political and 
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constitutional problem by which they are faced. The 
Dominions are being committed once again by interna- 
tional negotiations in which they take no part. They 
will be confronted again, sooner or later, by the choice 
between repudiating their membership in the British 
Commonwealth or accepting the consequences of action 
taken single-handed by the British Government. To 
ignore this dilemma is to walk blindfold toward a 
precipice. 

“It follows from this that the machinery of the 
League of Nations is inadequate by itself as a means to 
uniting the sense and good-will of the democracies of 
the British Commonwealth for the maintenance of 
peace. The League of Nations is at work as best it can 
now. The Dominions are members of the League. But 
the Turkish treaty is nevertheless being negotiated by 
the British Government without interest or assistance 
on the part of the Dominion governments. That simple 
fact means volumes, and it would be folly to blind our- 
selves to its significance.” 

The conclusions set forth in the final section will give 
to our readers the substance of this illuminating British 
utterance. 

The conclusions which we have sought to point in the 
preceding sections of this article may now be sum- 
marised. They are three in number: 

“1. The first is a general warning against the assump- 
tion, even more widespread in the Dominions than in 
Great Britain, that we have already successfully solved 
the very difficult political and economic problems be- 
queathed by the war. This assumption is particularly 
misleading with regard to finance. Its danger lies not 
only in the fact that we are still producing too little to 
balance our expenditure, and therefore living beyond 
our means; it lies even more in the critical financial 
and economic condition of Europe, with whose welfare 
our own is inextricably intertwined. The purely eco- 
nomic and financial problem is discussed in another arti- 
cle, and we need only direct attention here to its political 
corollary. The British democracies are all much en- 
grossed in projects of domestic reconstruction, which 
must entail a heavy strain on our resources, already 
taxed to the uttermost. A very large number of political 
authorities assure us that we must concentrate on these 
domestic problems, because failure to deal with them 
may precipitate social and industrial trouble of a very 
serious kind. It is, indeed, difficult to overrate the im- 
portance of such questions as those which are being 
pressed by the unions of the Triple Alliance in Great 
Britain—the coal miners, the transport workers, and the 
railway men. There is a wide demand for government 
expenditure and government control on a large and in- 
creasing scale. We only ask those who press these de- 
mands to look to the state of the world in general as 
well as to the more familiar situation at home. Nothing 
is more likely to cause industrial upheavals in the Brit- 
ish Empire than a further rise of prices, which may 
easily be accompanied by a set-back in trade. The whole 
world is still living beyond its means, and we must seek 
to strengthen our own financial position by every possi- 
ble means if we are not to be involved in a period of 
world-wide depression, misery, and unrest. 

“2. Our second conclusion arises from the set-back of 
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British hopes in the League of Nations and the treaties 
of peace. The settlement of Europe under the peace 
treaties is in some parts insecure, and the Allies are 
clearly unable to live up to all their obligations under 
the covenant. It is misleading to attribute this state of 
affairs solely to financial improvidence or to the refusal 
of the United States to accept the Peace of Versailles. 
Both these factors in the situation are symptoms rather 
than causes, and they are due to the fact that the Peace 
of Versailles and the covenant of the League of Nations 
overlooked the practical conditions of European recon- 
struction and overstepped the limits of international 
partnership. The course of events since the signature 
of peace has shown that national sentiment is too strong 
to accept the limitations imposed upon it by the cove- 
nant. The reservations of the American Senate in this 
respect are only a plain statement of views and feelings 
shared in reality by all the other signatories of the peace. 
We ourselves, for instance, have undertaken obligations 
in the covenant which those who need our support may 
interpret more literally than we do ourselves. This is 
an equivocal position. While the main lines of the peace 
are sound, the covenant is both too vague and too pre- 
cise. In principle the signatories combine for joint 
action on an imposing scale; in practice their national 
freedom of action is left intact. The American Senate 
has stated in plain English that, so far as the United 
States is concerned, national freedom of action is not in 
any way to be camouflaged or compromised. The Brit- 
ish Empire should state its own position in equally clear 
terms. 

“3. Our third conclusion deals with the relation be- 
tween the League of Nations and the British Common- 
wealth. The recognition of the British Dominions as 
individual members of the League has not only com- 
mitted them to obligations far larger than their democ- 
racies realize or will be willing to discharge; it has also 
obscured the fact that our imperial relations, in default 
of some better machinery for imperial co-operation than 
the League itself presents, are slipping back into the 
very vice of centralization which we all wish to correct. 
The attitude of the British Dominions toward co-oper- 
ation within the British Commonwealth is exactly par- 
allel to the attitude of foreign nations to co-operation 
within the League. In both cases the fear of impairing 
national independence is stronger than the desire for 
united action in pursuit of common aims; and in the 
British Empire the fear of centralization has been such 
that it has led the Dominions to undertake unawares a 
series of responsibilities toward foreign States far 
greater than they are willing to undertake toward Great 
Britain and the British Commonwealth. While insist- 
ing, moreover, on the forms of national independence, 
they are missing the substance of national responsibility 
in foreign affairs. Great Britain continues, of necessity, 
to deal unaided and unadvised with broad questions of 
international policy in which the Dominions are vitally 
concerned. The Dominions are being bound by deci- 
sions in which they take no present interest, and there 
is no available means for securing united and repre- 
sentative action on behalf of the whole British Empire 
in world affairs. Yet the unity of the British Common- 
wealth is essential to the influence of the League of 
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Nations for order and good-will, and its example will 
set the rate of progress in international action for 
decades to come. If the British nations, with all their 
ties of interest and sentiment, cannot act together in 
world-affairs, it is not likely that foreign nations, deeply 
divided by history, by temperament, by forms of gov- 
ernment, by national outlook, and by divergent aims, 
will be able to succeed where the British nations have 
failed. 

“To what course of action do these conclusions point ? 

“They point, in the first place, to revision of our obli- 
gations under the League. We are at present pledged 
to guarantees of territorial! arrangements in Europe 
which may be challenged at any time by forces too pow- 
erful for diplomatic control, and it is becoming evident 
that in no part of the Empire would public opinion 
sanction our active interference in the local disputes 
which may ensue. The Polish corridor to Danzig is a 
case in point. The local territorial problem does not 
engage our interest, and. British democracy would not 
be moved to action by it unless roused by some unmis- 
takable challenge to international faith and right. If 
the United States had accepted the obligations which 
President Wilson approved in signing the covenant, the 
situation would have been different, for the combined 
moral and material influence of the British Empire and 
the United States would have presented a serious ob- 
stacle to breaches of the European settlement in any 
form. The American Senate has, however, made it per- 
fectly piain that the obligations embodied in the cove- 
nant go much beyond the responsibilities which Amer- 
ican opinion is prepared to undertake, and we cannot 
honestly pretend that our own democracies will be will- 
ing in practice to go any further than the democracy of 
the United States. Our proper course is to revise and 
restate our position toward the League in accordance 
with these facts. 

“The public opinion which has made itself manifest in 
the United States in this connection is not very differ- 
ent in reality from ours, and ours may be stated broadly 
in two sentences: First, we wish to do our utmost to 
guarantee peace, liberty, and law throughout the world 
without committing ourselves to quixotic obligations to 
foreign States. Second, we wish to assist and develop 
the simpler mechanism of international dealing em- 
hodied in the League without mortgaging our freedom 
of action and judgment under an international cove- 
nant. Our policy toward the League should therefore 
be revised on the following guiding lines: 

“1. We should state definitely that our action within 
the League will be governed solely by our own judg- 
ment of every situation as it arises, and we must under- 
take no general obligations which we may not be able 
or willing, when the test comes, to discharge. 

“2. We must in no case commit ourselves to responsi- 
bilities which we cannot discharge to the full with our 
own resources, independent of assistance from any for- 
eign power. 

“3. We must definitely denounce the idea that the 
League may normally enforce its opinions by military 
or economic pressure on recalcitrant States. It exists to 
bring principals together for open discussion of inter- 
national difficulties, to extend and develop the mechan- 
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ism and habit of international co-operation, and to es- 
tablish an atmosphere in which international controver- 
sies may be settled with fairness and good-will. These 
are the essential limits of international action in the 
present state of national sentiment throughout the 
world. unless and until the conscience of the nations is 
once more challenged by some flagrant violation of in- 
ternational right. 

“The important thing is to enable the League of Na- 
tions to make a reasonable start with the co-operation 
of the United States. With the less ambitious objects 
defined above it will sooner or later secure the whole- 
hearted support of American opinion, and it will begin 
its work with far greater prospects of success than under 
a covenant to which no power is really able or willing to 
subordinate either its national opinion or its essential 
interests. 

“So much for the revision of our obligation toward the 
League. It is not the only practical step to which our 
conelusions point, for even more important, if those con- 
clusions are sound, is the maintenance of British unity 
of action in international affairs. We have seen that 
th» Teague cannot itself take the place of some such 
mechanism as the Imperial War Cabinet, which pro- 
vided for continuous consultation and co-operation, not 
only in the war, but during the negotiation of peace. 
The influence of the League of Nations upon British 
Imperial relations has for the moment been misleading 
and dangerous. In form, it has given the Dominions a 
new national status, recognized by all the signatories of 
the covenant, though qualified in one important par- 
ticular by a reservation of the United States. The dan- 
ger of this status is that, without some adequate organ 
for united British action in world affairs, it must, in the 
long run, prove either separatist in character or else 
entirely formal and illusory. For the present it is—by 
the self-chosen policy of the Dominion governments— 
illusory. Those governments are appending their sig- 
natures to treaties in the negotiation of which they have 
taken absolutely no part, and they are leaving decisions 
which must gravely affect their future in the unaided 
and overladen hands of the British Government. It is 
only a question of time before this situation leads to an 
incident of some kind which will provoke the bitterest 
recrimination and controversy. If the critical diplo- 
macy which led up to our declaration of war on Ger- 
many in 1914 has taught us one lesson above all others, 
that lesson is that the foreign policy of the British Em- 
pire cannot be democratic and representative in any 
adequate degree unless some means are found for con- 
tinuous consultation and co-operation by ministers re- 
sponsible to all the British parliaments. Yet the moral 
of 1914 is being ignored. Content with a formal status 
in the partnership of nations, the Dominions have forced 
the old measure of responsibility upon Downing Street, 
which has to act alone for the whole Empire because 
there is once again no adequate mechanism for imperial 
co-operation in foreign affairs, and action of some kind 
cannot be postponed indefinitely. 

“The road to closer co-operation is not at present clear, 
but in due course it must be found. The democracies 


of the Empire have yet to realize what the present situ- 
ation means. 


The issue is in their hands, and time is 
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necessary for the realities of their present equivocal 
status to sink into their minds. A constitutional con- 
ference will be necessary in the next few years in order 
to decide whether or not the British Commonwealth is 
to have the means of united influence and action in safe- 
guarding the peace and order of the world. In the 
meantime it is the duty of good citizens in all parts of 
the Commonwealth to look the situation in the face and 
think out its implications for themselves.” 


THE CANONS OF FORCE 


By HENRY W. PINKHAM, Winthrop, Mass. 


W* is often called the use of force. The euphe- 
mism lends itself to confusion and error. The 
word war has itself become euphemistic; such are its 
associations with noble ideals, as honor, self-sacrifice, 
courage. Always to call war exactly what it is, namely, 
collective homicide, would help powerfully to abolish 
the ghastly thing. Of course, pacifists, even the most 
thoroughgoing, do not object to all use of force in the 
sense of physical coercion. Tolstoi is said to have de- 
clared that he would refrain from physical interference 
even if he saw a ruffian about to kill a child. Perhaps 
he thought so, but one may be permitted to believe that 
a test would have shown him mistaken. Emerson wisely 
declined to tell what a man should do in difficult and 
extreme cases, saying, “Nature and God will instruct 
him in that hour.” Mr. Roosevelt’s method of confut- 
ing the pacifists was to ask, “What would you do if a 
ruffian should slap your wife’s face?” He insisted that 
all who believe in police, if only they are logical and 
possessed of brains enough to think the matter through, 
must also believe in armies and navies. “Policing the 
nations” is very serviceable as a euphemism for war. 


Three Canons 


Until the divine law is written on the hearts of all 
men, when all will find in obedience to that law their 
perfect freedom, a certain amount of forcible control 
will be necessary. By what marks can desirable control 
be distinguished from that which is injurious ? 

Three canons of force are here suggested to the read- 
ers of the ApvocaTE OF PEACE: Compulsion should be 
exercised (1) only by those who are unmistakably su- 
perior in wisdom and goodness, (2) only by those who 
are overwhelmingly stronger, and (3) only upon indi- 
viduals. 

The discipline of young children sometimes demands, 
quite in accordance with these three rules, physical com- 
pulsion. The child’s inexperience may endanger its 
welfare, or even life, and call for coercion by its elders, 
because of their greater knowledge, as the indispensable 
safeguard of the child’s future. The physical control 
of young children by their parents involves no injury to 
either, such is the great disparity of strength. When, 
however, the boy has reached his later teens and is al- 
most as heavy as his father and a good deal quicker, the 
old man should be content with moral suasion. If he 
tries physical force he may get licked, or both father and 
son may be seriously hurt. 
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To the feeble-minded and the insane society should 
act the part of parents to young children, exercising 
such control as wisdom and kindness dictate with re- 
gard both to the happiest possible condition of these 
unfortunates and to the social weal. 

Criminals may be said to be for the most part manu- 
factured by society. The manufacture should cease; but 
while criminals exist they must be subject to restraint. 
The policeman as the agent of society represents a stand- 
ard of intelligence and morality clearly higher than that 
of the wrongdoers with whom he deals. (There are im- 
portant exceptions. Society sometimes classes its moral 
pioneers with its basest offenders. Jesus was crucified 
between two thieves.) The policeman is also usually 
stronger than the criminal he arrests. Other policemen 
can be summoned for aid in handling a criminal that 


resists, or the bystanders can be called on. Resistance 
is infrequent, being almost certainly vain. Ordinarily 


neither the policeman nor the man he arrests is injured 
in the process. Policemen have a fair expectation of 
life. Criminals are usually dealt with singly. Crime 
is anti-social, individualistic. There is not much “honor 
among thieves,” not much mutual trust and loyalty, not 
much collective action. In a mob individuals are sunk 
for the time. And in quelling a mob the police may 
seem to disregard the third canon, that force should be 
exerted only upon individuals as such. Firing into a 
crowd may in certain very unusual circumstances be 
justifiable. But first every effort should be made, as, 
for example, by reading the riot act and ordering the 
crowd to disperse, to safeguard those persons who are in 
the mob by accident rather than evil design. If the 
crowd is armed and able to make serious resistance, it 
is an army rather than a mob, and the case is nearer 
civil war than policing proper. 


Application to War 


Thus the use of force as approved by the common 
sense of the generalty, in ordinary times, fulfills the 
three canons propounded. Apply them now to war. It 
will be clear, I think, that to the degree that a given 
war has conformed to them, that particular war has been 
innocuous, even beneficial. But most wars have been in 
gross violation of all three canons. 

Bertrand Russell’ holds that various wars of coloniza- 
tion, whereby civilized peoples have overcome savages 
and taken possession of their lands, have been vindicated 
by their results. He insists, however, that “there should 
be a very great and undeniable difference between the 
civilization of the colonizers and that of the dispossessed 
natives,” and also “that the climate should be one in 
which the invading race can flourish.” European colo- 
nists in America were doubtless more advanced than the 
Indians they dispossessed. But the experience of Penn 
demonstrates that America might have been conquered 
for European civilization by peaceable methods. There 
was plenty of room for both the Indians and the colo- 
nists, and they could have lived side by side with advan- 
tage to both had Penn’s kindness been the rule and not 
the exception. Civilized people are much stronger than 
barbarians and can subjugate or exterminate them with- 
out great loss to themselves. 





+“Justice in War Time,” p. 29. 
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Such wars of colonization belong to the past. In a 
war between civilized nations in the present age neither 
side is greatly superior in wisdom or goodness, although 
invariably, in the madness of conflict, each side imagines 
itself the better. And neither side is overwhelmingly 
mightier than the other. In the World War six of the 
eight great military powers that possessed nine-tenths 
of the world’s armament were combined against the 
other two, but victory was long delayed and was secured 
at. frightful cost to both sides. In the scheme of the 
“League to Enforce Peace,” adopted by President Wil- 
son for his “League of Nations,” a great preponderance 
of strength to be exerted against a covenant-breaking 
nation was sought. Apparently it was assumed that 
only a weak nation, without a single ally, would ever 
expose itself to coercion! In point of fact, it is the 
great countries which are the most likely to commit acts 
of aggression. The “concert of power” which, in Presi- 
dent Wilson’s fine phrases, was to supersede the discred- 
ited “balance of power,” is meaningless—unless safety 
is sought from attacks by the Martians or other extra- 
mundane beings! For a concert of power ceases to be 
such when even one of its constituents is subtracted 
therefrom. And what if that one should be in itself tre- 
mendously powerful—the British Empire, for example, 
or the United States! The rest of the world could sub- 
due it only at appalling cost, if at all. 

It is in its failure to obey the third of the canons for 
the use of force that war is most injurious. Burke’s 
famous remark is here pertinent: “I do not know the 
method of drawing up an indictment against a whole 
people.” To the same effect Judson Harmon, Attorney- 
General under President Cleveland, said: “Guilt is al- 
ways personal.” A nation of millions of men, women, 
and children cannot as such deserve to be treated as a 
criminal. Physical force is manifestly inapplicable to 
a vast collectivity which has no physical body to be 
jailed or broken. War makes no discrimination between 
innocent individuals and guilty. Good men kill good 
men. The children, surely entirely innocent, are among 
the chief sufferers. If war involved only the real insti- 
gators of war, such as ambitious rulers, intriguing di- 
plomatists, greedy armament manufacturers, and impe- 
rialistie traders and bankers, then something could be 
said for it. But these seldom get near the firing-line. 
The great men who framed the Constitution showed re- 
markable wisdom—as the ADVOCATE OF PEACE states 
with needed reiteration—in refusing to provide for the 
coercion of a State as such by the General Government. 
But delinquent individuals in any State may be coerced. 
Said Oliver Ellsworth: “If we should attempt to execute 
the laws of the Union by sending an armed force against 
a delinquent State, it would involve the good and bad, 
the innocent and guilty, in the same calamity.” 

Perhaps there have been wars in which all three of 
the canons were approximately obeyed, as, for example, 
our country’s so-called war with the Barbary Pirates 
about a hundred and twenty years ago. Defending as 
we did the rights of peaceful commerce, an important 
agency of civilization, we were clearly on a higher plane 
than the pirates. We were stronger, besides having the 
good-will and potential backing of other maritime na- 
tions, so that we gained the victory and halted the prac- 
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tice of piracy without much loss to ourselves. And per- 
haps but few on the other side suffered save those who, 
as pirates, were world nuisances. Our procedure in the 
case might with considerable justice be called world 
policing. The resistance of the Greeks to the invading 
Persian hosts in the fifth century B. C. may be defended 
on the ground of their cultural superiority to the “bar- 
barians,” together with their greater fighting strength, 
which the event proved, for although vastly outnum- 
bered they were victorious without heavy loss. A more 
nearly ideal method of dealing with the invaders than 
. the Greeks adopted is conceivable, but as compared with 
a modern war between civilized nations, fought to a 
finish in the crippling for a generation of both the vic- 
tors and the vanquished, the action of the Greeks was 
highly rational and moral. 


Civil Wars 


Civil wars and so-called wars of self-defense require 
particular consideration in relation to the canons sug- 
gested. War within a nation is much different from 
war between nations. It is chiefly the latter that the 
modern peace movement seeks to abolish, inasmuch as 
civil wars are infrequent and are universally regarded 
as injurious to a country, while a foreign war is still 
widely believed to be advantageous to the victor. The 
American Civil War had most of the characteristics of 
an international war, the people of the South being as 
united in loyalty to the Confederate Government as 
were the people of the North to their Government. That 
war was clearly a violation, by both sides, of the canons 
of force. And it is high time, now that fifty years and 
more have passed, that that war should be seen to be a 
failure, a mistake, a disaster from which we have not 
yet recovered. It did not save the Union, except in 
outward form. It made a wide and deep chasm between 
the two sections, a chasm which fifty years have not 
obliterated. It did not emancipate the slaves, except 
on paper. It postponed their real emancipation we can- 
not yet tell how long, for it still tarries. Until there is 
genuine repentance for the Civil War in both the North 
and the South, and until our youth are taught the truth 
about that war, the cause of peace will make slow prog- 
ress among us. 

Organized rebellion against an unjust government by 
a considerable part of a population is civil war proper. 
One need not mention rebellion against a just govern- 
ment—such a thing does not occur. It is only criminal 
individuals that resist a just government, and the police 
can take care of them. The right of revolution, to be 
exercised as a last resort against unbearable oppression, 
is generally regarded as unquestionable, even “sacred.” 
But it is, I think, admitted that a forcible revolution, 
if it would claim moral justification, must have a rea- 
sonable chance of success. Assassinations do no good. 
Abortive revolts only strengthen the hands of oppres- 
sion. The revolutionary party must not only be the 


champion of justice, it must also be large and well or- 
ganized. If it is very strong, having won the masses to 
its revolutionary program, and if it waits patiently for 
the right moment, it can overthrow the bad government 
with but very little use of force and that little directed 
The actual downfall of 


against selected individuals. 
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the Kaiser was attended by no bloodshed. Such dis- 
order as followed was trifling in comparison with the 
destructiveness of the preceding conflict with foreign 
foes. The like is true of Russia. Serious as its internal 
troubles have been and are, the destruction thereby 
wrought does not approach that caused by the fight with 
foreign nations, first the Central Powers and later— 
alas!—the wickedly intervening and blockading Allied 
and Associated Powers. The German and the Russian 
revolutions, be their outcome better or worse, are the 
aftermath of the World War, indeed properly a part of 
the World War. Not civil war, not the “social revolu- 
tion,” but international war is the problem for the 
workers for peace. Abolish international war and civil 
war need not be dreaded. 


Wars of Self-defense 


The plea of self-defense is accepted by practically 
everybody as adequate justification of international war, 
although apparently for no other reason than the uni- 
versal impulse to strike back when one is struck. The 
man who is suddenly assaulted does not deliberately 
apply the rules of ethics or of expediency to his situa- 
tion. He has no time for that. Automatically he re- 
sists, and if he even kills his assailant few will blame 
him. It is the exceptional man?—a Eugene Debs, a 
Tolstoi, or a Christ—that would rather die than kill a 
fellow haman being. Whether correctly or mistakenly, 
the most of us identify instinctive resistance to attack 
with that instruction of “Nature and God” of which 
Emerson wrote. But the excuse of self-defense may well 
be questioned if it appears that the assaulted man had a 
deadly weapon in hand in readiness to meet attack! 
What had he done that made him afraid? 

In choosing whether to make war or not there is no 
need that a nation should act on mere impulse. The 
choice is for reason, not for instinct. Common sense 
dictates deliberation. The sensible king, in the parable 
of Jesus, sits down and takes counsel “whether he is 
able with ten thousand to meet him that cometh against 
him with twenty thousand.” What is the likelihood of 
victory? And what will be the cost of victory? Are 
there principles and values at stake commensurate with 
that estimated cost? And what assurance is there that 
victory will in fact conserve those values? May not 
concession, or even surrender, to the aggressor promise 
better results in the end than resistance? Instinct can- 
not answer such questions. But they should be answered. 
Self-defense as ground for waging war is insufficient, 
unworthy of rational beings. It is always urged by each 
side in every war, and is not to be taken seriously any 
more than the excuses of schoolboys who tell the teacher 
why they were fighting: “He hit me first.” “But he 
called me names.” “He had made faces at me,” ete. 
“In the present war,” wrote Bertrand Russell early in 
1915, “Servia is defending itself against the brutal 
aggression of Austria-Hungary; Austria-Hungary is de- 
fending itself against the disruptive revolutionary agi- 
tation which Servia is believed to have fomented; Rus- 
sia is defending Slavdom against the menace of Teutonic 





2“T would not kill in defense of my own life.”—EuGENE 
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gg Germany is defending Teutonic civilization 
against the encroachments of the Slav; France is de- 
fending itself against a repetition of 1870; and Eng- 
land, which sought only the preservation of the status 
quo, is defending itself against a prospective menace to 
its maritime supremacy.” When the United States 
joined the general madness the same plea of self-defense 
was made. 

Preparation for war discounts the plea of self-defense. 
Any country with a great army and with a navy, main- 
tained—as they are—for nothing else than the purpose 
of war with another country, is estopped from the claim 
of self-defense when war befalls; for the creatien of the 
army and navy was in itself an insult to other nations, 
presupposing their evil intentions. There can be no 
secure peace without disarmament. One of President 
Wilson’s defunct Fourteen Points called for the reduc- 
tion of armaments to the lowest point consistent with 
domestic safety. The word domestic—not national, be 
it noted—referred to internal conditions. Militia may 
he needed in time of earthquake, flood, fire, or riot, to 
reinforce the police. But as far as international rela- 
tions are concerned disarmament should be complete, 
and that was the meaning of President Wilson’s specifi- 
cation, if it meant anything. 

Perhaps some nation, as Nietzsche forecasted, will 
some time have courage enough to disarm without wait- 
ing for the other nations to do likewise, trusting in the 
justice which it does to all peoples, in the good-will 
which it feels for all, as its sure defense. Such trust 
will not be in vain. So Emerson* taught in the finest 
piece of pacifist literature America has produced: 
“Whenever we see the doctrine of peace embraced by « 
nation, we may be assured it will not be one that invites 
injury; but one, on the contrary, which has a friend in 
the bottom of the heart of every man, even of the violent 
and the base; one against which no weapon can prosper ; 
one which is looked upon as the asylum of the human 
race, and has the tears and the blessings of mankind.” 


aggression; 








THE WAR HAS NOT DESTROYED 
IX 


The Social Purpose 
By ARTHUR DEERIN CALL 
THE SOCIAL IDEA 


y was a Roman emperor, following closely upon the 
dawn of our Christian era, Marcus Aurelius An- 
toninus, who said: “The true interest of everything is to 
conform to its own constitution and nature; and my 
nature owns reason and social obligation. Socially, as 
Antoninus, I have for my city and country, Rome; as a 
man, the world.” That was a statement of the social 
idea. It has been expressed from time to time through 
all the ages, and in many forms. It was repeated as a 
sentiment on various occasions throughout our World 
War. “We must win the war,” we said, “because we 
must save civilization.” “We must defend humanity.” 





* Address on War, 1838. 
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We may not have known what we meant by such ex- 
pressions, but we surely meant something. That some- 
thing partook of the social purpose. As Dante says in 
his De Monarchia, “It is plain that the whole human 
race is ordered to gain some end.” 


World Society an Evolving Fact 


We are told that most of us have no realizing sense of 
society in its total aspects. This is, of course, true. 
Our ignorance of geography, of other peoples, our many 
types of isolation, have made us parochial, limited in 
power to vision any inclusive social organism. The rise 
of states has increased and intensified our isolation. Our 
personal attention to our daily tasks, our inertia and 
indifference, our constant state of excitement over the 
things near at hand, tend to make us intellectually, 
morally, and spiritually clannish. 

Yet the war has forced us to think and act for interests 
outside ourselves. Large numbers now realize for the 
first time that the social process is an evolving fact. 
The word society means more to us now than a lodge, a 
church, a city, a nation. It means more than the sum 
of these. The war has meant an evolution of race rela- 
tions on a large scale. It has shown an interdependence 
between peoples from the farthest corners of the earth. 
Steam, electricity, inventions, trade, the war itself, has 
made it more easily possible to understand the meaning 
held there in the word society. Most of us know now 
that there is a process making toward a wider co-opera- 
tion among the divers groups of men. That ingenuity 
of human beings which has annihilated distance and 
overcome the opposition of wind and sea and gravity, 
the skill that has organized men and the forces of nature 
for purposes of destruction and death, these have revealed 
unto us more clearly the evolving fact of a world 
society. 
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Our Awareness of it also an Evolving Fact 


Consciousness of this phenomenon is evolving also. 
Not so rapidly as the fact; but it is evolving. Aurelius 
was the exception in his day. Caligula, contemporary 
of Aurelius, expressed more nearly the views of his time 
when he said, “Kings are gods; people cattle.” We 
ure beyond that; a long way beyond. More and more 
do we realize that there is a common life in which each 
of us partakes. If it was impossible for the Greek to 
see a society outside of Greece; for the Roman to find 
any juridical or political splendor outside of Rome; for 
the man of the middle age to think in terms other than 
religious and political, it is not so with us. As ex- 
pressed by Stuckenberg : “Since the revival of humanism, 
the dissolution of feudalism, the discovery of a new conti- 
nent, the travels and commerce among all peoples, the 
increase of freedom in church and state, and the growth 
of voluntary associations, both thought and society would 
have to be checked not to evolve the notion of the social 
totality.” Thus the evolution of the idea of society goes 
on. There is a society which includes all societies. It is 
impossible to understand man except in relation to his 
total environment. And that there is a total environ- 
ment is increasingly clear. Professor Giddings has this 
in mind when he pleads for “the subordination of the 
social composition to the social constitution.” 
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Scientific Study of Society also an Evolving Fact 


The evolution of our social organism is a fact. The 
realization of such an evolving society embracing all men 
is also a fact. There is the further reassuring fact that 
these two facts are themselves increasingly the object 
of scientific study. Vico suggested the possibility of a 
science of society. Montesquieu, in the same eighteenth 
century, sought to discover and to state principles gov- 
erning social phenomenon. Auguste Comte gave to our 
language not only the word altruism, but the word 
sociology, showing his faith in a scientific study of 
social relations. Speaking of Comte’s work, John Stuart 
Mill once wrote: “If it cannot be said of Comte that he 
has created a science, it may be said that he has, for the 
first time, made the creation possible, enough 
to immortalize his name.” 

And why shouldn’t there be a science of society? If 
there can be a political science, there can be a social 
science. ‘True, writers do not agree that sociology can 
be a science. Prof. Henry Sidgwick saw in it only “the 
sketch of a possible future science.” Leslie Stephen said 
that it “consists of nothing more than a collection of 
unverified guesses and vague generalizations disguised 
under a more or less pretentious apparatus of quasi- 
scientific terminology.”” Some have referred to it merely 
as an “aspiration.” But Comte placed sociology as the 
most important of all the sciences. And if it is a science, 
it must be the most important of all the sciences, because 
it is the one science aiming to include associated hu- 
manity in its present, past, and future aspects. It 
ought to be possible to aim toward the mastery of social 
facts, not for the sake of any preconceived theory, nor 
for the establishment of any prejudice, but simply for 
the purpose of knowing society in its real and technica] 
sense, to the end that social progress may be real. All 
of the sciences are properly the essential “data of soci- 
ology.” Just as sociology depends upon all sciences, so 
do all sciences depend in turn upon it. There should be 
a science of associated humanity. It ought to be possible 
to attain social knowledge by means of scientific methods. 
If no sociological system has yet arisen to the dignity 
of a science, methods employed by certain sociologists 
have certainly been scientific. There are courses in 
sociology which are neither quackery nor nonsense. | 
refer not to courses in socialism which is a program ; but 
to those methods of social investigation, methods that 
are judicial, patient, assimilative, non-partisan, scientific. 

Evidences of scientific social methods confront us 
everywhere. It was scientific work which ascertained 
for us that from 25 to 331% per cent of our young men 
are physically defective. Upon that information we are 
trving scientifically to overcome it. Men like Mr. De- 
vine are pleading for an enthusiasm for health like that 
of the Jews and Greeks in the long ago; and their pro- 
posed methods are scientific. Science has discovered 
that from 25 to 3314 per cent of our young men are 
illiterate, and that we as a nation are now in the “sixth 
grade” only. Science has found that 10 per cent of our 
alien population are unnaturalized. Science is making 
the effort to raise the level of the standard of living by 
improving the environment and studying the conditions 
of those who are having the most difficult time. Science 
is attempting to reconcile the two ideals of personal re- 
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Science is labor- 
ing to improve living and working conditions in indus- 


sponsibility and social responsibility. 


try. Science is striving to key social agencies to the 
needs of the community as a whole. Social workers look 
upon themselves as organizers of knowledge for the ad- 
vantage of the whole. They have discovered by scien- 
tific methods that alms is no cure for poverty, and that 
the reason is that the only cure for poverty is a greater 
economic efficiency for the individual. These social 
workers accept as a fundamental principle, while the 
board of health is of course necessary, that our social 
organization will not be perfect until we can obtain 
clean milk without a board of health. Social workers 
evolve and demonstrate their principles by case meth- 
ods; indeed, they have a developing scientific literature 
in social etiology, diagnosis and prognosis quite com- 
parable in the field of social effort to the texts in medi- 
cine. In the light of such facts, it is not difficult to 
agree that social work is becoming scientific. 

This social service, without boundaries of sea or politi- 
cal lines of demarkation, is not of the instinets merely ; 
not of religion wholly. It is both impulse and religion ; 
but to these, as with the Vincent de Pauls of the world, 
there is added power, efficiency, scientific intelligence 
and methods. if we are to know the best that the human 
race can live for; if we are to discover a common stand- 
ard of life; if we are to find those influences which are 
available to secure the best life for the greatest number ; 
if social rights and duties are to be protected and en- 
couraged under a rational social conscience; if we are to 
relate ourselves in consciousness to that with which we 
are already unconsciously related ; if we are to supplant 
the blind struggle against greed and exclusiveness by 
something worthier; if what ought to be is ever to be, it 
is necessary to do for society what Galileo did for 
astronomy, Newton for physics, and Einstein for both. 
It ought to be possible to study the facts of society as 
well as to discourse about the ideas men hold of these 
facts. This ought to be true, even of the study of 
ideas themselves. It may be true that Herbert Spencer's 
fundamental concept of “co-operation,” and that Comte’s 
“unitary development of humanity” are expressions not 
of science, but of idealogy. Yet co-operation and social 
unity can be objectively studied, not the idea of ¢o- 
operation and social unity; but co-operation and social 
unity themselves. It is not necessary to agree with Durk- 
heim that all dialectics are playing the fool with con- 
cepts. If, as he said, no general synthesis of sociological 
principles be now possible, yet sociology, including its dia- 
lectics, can be a synthetic and scientific method. Indeed, 
Durkheim himself went a long way toward the establish- 
ment of the principle that a scientific sociology is both 
possible and needful. As he held, there is a social mind 
outside and superior to the individual mind. And this 
social mind is the genesis of variations and therefore of 
progress. It demands our best study, because out of such 
a study, and only out of such a study, can we find those 
remedies for the anarchy, for example, in our economic 
world, and frame a moral code for an industrial organi- 
zation based upon competition. 

Surely none will question the need for “trained and 
organized common sense,” Huxley’s definition of sci- 
ence. The “Great Society” cannot be built on emotion 
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or “gifts from chance,” but upon truth; not upon in- 
stinct; not upon superstition; not upon facts merely, 
but upon that essential relationship between facts which 
is truth. To quote Huxley again: 

“Science seems to me to teach in the highest and strongest 
manner the great truth which is embodied in the Christian 
eonception of entire surrender to the will of God. Sit down 
before fact as a little child, be prepared to give up every 
preconceived notion, follow humbly wherever and to what- 
ever abysses nature leads, or you shall learn nothing. . . . 
My business is to teach my aspirations to conform them- 
selves to fact, not to try and make facts harmonize with 
my aspirations.” 


Speaking of the scientific spirit, Professor Todd 
writes : 

“It is broad, tolerant, earnest, imaginative, enthusiastic, 
but poised and self-controlled. It is not impatient of con- 
tradiction and criticism given honestly and sincerely. It is 
fearless, truthful, teachable. It is able to withstand mob- 
mind, sentimentality, sensationalism, and petty partisanship. 
It does not deny that a thing exists merely because it is 
not easily seen; but it refuses to fudge intelligence and the 
moral nature by claiming to see something before it really 
is seen. It also declines to think ‘the difficulties of disprov- 
ing a thing as good as direct evidence in its favor. Finally, 
the scientific spirit means generosity, fellowship, and hearty 
co-operation untainted by jealousy.’ ”’ 


If this be true for the “social worker” within a re- 
stricted area of social endeavor, it is true for all who 
realize that there are larger issues at stake than before 
the war, issues larger than the problems of our imme- 
diate environment, of any one science or specialty, of 
separatism in its various forms, of any one religion 
therefore. The social idea does not mean a return to 
that social attempt of the Middle Age to synthesize all 
knowledge; rather it is a proposal to realize more per- 
fectly than heretofore that conception of Hugo Grotius 
that there is a solidarity of human kind the world 
around, and this to the end that with the aid of all our 
resources, of all our fruitful experiments and discov- 
eries, of all our brains as well as hearts, we shall attain 
that greatest of all emancipations, the emancipation 
which shall enlist us all intelligently and effectively in 
the social purpose. 

Thus, parochial and isolated though we be, the social 
process is, partly because of the war, more and more an 
evolving fact. Our consciousness of that evolving fact 
is itself more of an evolving fact. And both of these 
facts will become increasingly the objects of scientific 
study, for the paramount interest of every one of us is 
the common welfare of the whole. 

DANGERS IN THE WAY 


It requires no social Lysander to remind us that for 
aught that we can read or hear by tale or history the 
course of society, like the course of true love, never did 
run smooth. The pathway of society is beset with tares. 
Enemies lurk along it at every turn. 

Our Selfishness 


One of these enemies is selfishness, that thing in us 
which makes us willing to rise upon the dead wrecks of 
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other men. It leads us to assume that progress is possi- 
ble only through conflict, and that the success we crave 
can be achieved only by the failure of others. And so 
the bitter fight goes on, capital against labor, class 
against class, man against man. When Gladstone called 
selfishness the “greatest curse of the human race,” he 
spoke from a fullness of experience with capital affairs. 
With all the apathetic disregard for the social purpose, 
with all the absorption in private interests and the con- 
sequent neglect of the social weal, “every man for his 
own skin,” the marvel of history is that human society 
exists at all. : 


Our Ignorance and Superstitions 


Then there is the danger of our abiding ignorance, 
ignorance of politics, of government, of the social agen- 
cies aiming to overcome disease, poverty, and other 
miseries. 

It is this ignorance which begets our deadening 
superstitions, such as that life on this present earth 
is nothing but a means to a life hereafter. It is this 
ignorance that leads us to overlook the fact that the 
“are of others is as sweet and Godlike as any task of an 
after eternity can be; that today is, indeed, as much a 
part of eternity as any possible tomorrow. This igno- 
rance that finds contentment only in some life hereafter, 
accepting it, in fact, as the final cause of action, such 
ignorance is a menace to the society that is, for society 
is an end in itself. To borrow a word from Aristotle, 
society is in itself an “entelechy,” a perfect realization, 
as gold is ore in entelechy. It is this ignorance that 
enables us foolishly to separate duties into secular and 
sacred groups, to beget prejudices, and to lose sight of 
the fact that all duty is sacred. To quote again from 
that Gamaliel among college presidents, E. Benjamin 
Andrews: “In religion we have been trained for genera- 
tions sharply to distinguish between the sacred and the 
secular, and to place political and social duties in the 
secular class. Although not seldom nowadays we are 
admonished that there are no hemispheres to a good 
man’s life, that it is all one continent, solid and con- 
tinuous, this is not yet the general tone of religious 


speech and has nowhere sufficiently taken effect. The 
prayer is religious, the trade is—what it is. If I de- 


voutly attend church, I advance myself toward heaven ; 
if I plunge into business, however legitimate, strange 
if I am not reputed a worldling, spite of sincerest piety 
on my part.” We need to fight our delusions, for beau- 
tiful and high-souled delusions may be more deadly 
than sin. 


Ignorance and the Home 


Because of this ignorance, we fail to make the most 
of the home. The absence of discussion of social ques- 
tions at the fireside has ended in restricted social effort 
and accomplishment. 

And this absence of social discussion in the home has 
been due in no small part to the enslavement of women. 
The home, such as it is, is made by woman. To restrict 
the mind of woman is to restrict the home. If women 
be politically, economically, or socially enslaved, the re- 
action upon the home, hence upon society, is incaleulably 
evil. Not only the State, but human society itself de- 
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mands the interests and service of women as much as it 
demands the interests and service of men. The emanci- 
pation, therefore, of woman presents nothing but hope. 
Nothing need be feared from treating woman as the 
equal of man. Her future activities and interests will, 
because of her nature, differ in certain respects from 
those of men, but nature will take care of that. For all 
time woman will be primarily concerned with the nur- 
ture and education of the young, for woman is maternal 
by virtue of her womanhood, whether she bear children 
or not. And all women, be they mothers or not, may be 
trusted to apply their potential motherhood unto the 
building of a better social order. Woman is the chief 
educator, for in all fundamental things the race thinks 
as woman thinks. As that high type of noble woman- 
hood, Annis Ford Eastman, herself the mother of virile 
children, once expressed it: “From this point of view— 
the maternal relation of woman to the race—there is no 
question of human interest that is. not hers, no sphere 
of human thought and endeavor which does not need the 
woman’s interest and the woman’s help, for woman is 
not only mother of men, she is mother of Man. It is 
the race in its childhood that she holds in her protecting 
arms.” 

Thus one of the strongest arguments for the emanci- 
pation of woman is that it would enrich the educational 
powers of the home. The ignorance of social questions 
would naturally be less were women freed from the 
slavery imposed upon them by the medieval conventions 
of our time. That she has not been emancipated the 
world round as she has been freed in many quarters is 
a pathetic example of the blind ignorance of men. 

It is interesting at this writing, July 3, to witness 
both of our political parties competing valiantly for the 
honor of completing the ratification of the woman suf- 
frage amendment to the United States Constitution. 
The situation is such at last that it is politically profit- 
able to pay some attention to the rights of women and 
to the importance of a well-rounded home. The service 
of women in the war, service of every sort, has brought 
about this condition more rapidly than would otherwise 
have been the case. 


Personal Imperialisms 


Beside our selfishness, our ignorance, our delusions, 
and our restricted home life there is the danger from 
men who worship and attain power for its own sake. 
There is a political demagogy which panders to the in- 
stincts of the mob, a “utilitarian principle” ending in 
egotisms, nepotisms, and worse. Men concerned pri- 
marily with their own personal advancement, blind to 
truth, hold back the social purpose by their mean and 
venal course. If they seem chivalrous, it is for their 
own interests primarily. If they seem to act upon the 
principle of noblesse oblige, it is that others may think 
them noble. Such men there are. Because of them 


chivalry and high behavior tend to wither and the social 
purpose to cease. 

Our failure to see and think through clearly permits 
such persons to thrive by feeding upon the rest of us. 
Our inability to see and state our social problems ade- 
quately gives rise to all our charitable charlatanries and 
beneficent fake remedies. 


Not seeing the fundamental 
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relations between cause and effect, without the open 
mind and clarity of judgment, we are imposed upon. 
The willingness to follow our impressions merely has 
brought us in America to a time when thoughtful men 
tell us that our “existing industrial system is crashing 
about our ears.” With natural wealth beyond computa- 
tion, an organized production capacity exceeding all 
present demands, a few profiteers insist upon treating 
labor as a commodity merely, upon controlling the capi- 
tal, to the detriment of us all. For under the present 
system of overlords, it is the owners of capital who have 
the monopoly of industry, with power to fix wages, 
prices, and profits, and, indeed, to determine the nature, 
quantity, and quality of goods. Hence the industrial 
“unrest,” the want in a land of plenty. 


HOPE THROUGH IT ALL 
The Social Purpose Survives 


But none of these dangers to the social purpose, 
selfishness, ignorance, superstition, failure to make the 
most of the home, greed for mastery, is more present or 
threatening because of the war. The subtle process of 
social progress survives. Men and women are on the 
advancing margin, seeking the way. The notion of 
society is becoming clearer. Men see more and more 
clearly the meaning of those words, “Ye are witnesses 
unto men both in Jerusalem and in Judea and in Sa- 
maria and unto the uttermost parts of the earth.” In 
their attempts to express this, the French have coined 
the significant word solidarism. 


Feeling of Personal Responsibility 


The war brought home to us more clearly than ever 
before, our personal responsibility to help toward the 
realization of the social aspiration. Our political con- 
troversies, the long discussions over the League of Na- 
tions, the effort now being made to establish an inter- 
national court of justice, the development of labor or- 
ganizations and other group interests, the war itself, 
reveal men and women co-operating around the world. 
Men realize that social progress means new laws and 
new institutions; so new laws and new institutions are 
created. They realize that social progress means new 
inventions and discoveries; so new inventions and dis- 
coveries follow, enabling men to subdue to their advan- 
tage the forces and materials of the world. Men realize 
that social progress means the growth of an ideal con- 
cerning what it means to live; so churches, schools, lec- 
ture platform, printing press, the social workers gener- 
ally, turn ever to the creation of new and saner ideas 
and ideals under specialized and expert control as the 
hope of social progress. If it be only the few who work 
upon laws and institutions, and fewer still who con- 
tribute by inventions and new discoveries, we are all led 
to feel our responsibility for our ideals. Out of our 
ideals have arisen our pantisocracies, communes, altru- 
rias, not wholly bad. Since we believe in the possibili- 
ties of a better social order, we aim to modify as best we 
may our social conditions by deepening the ideal behind 
life’s adventure. This is our “internal social environ- 
ment” which makes every moral situation a social situ- 
ation. It is natural and hopeful that men feel increas- 
ingly their responsibility in such matters. 
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The war has probably increased our sense of responsi- 
bility in these things. The world has not been made 
safe for democracy yet, neither are we sure that what 
we have been calling democracy is good for the world; 
but we are convinced that through education our more 
rational ideals will yet lead us to the adoption of better 
institutions. We know now that the evils of bureau- 
cracy, the problems of the wage and capitalistic system, 
of the entrepreneur, the attainment of the best func- 
tional organization of society, of the end of war, will 
come only with the relatively slow change in our col- 
lective social ideals. Our supreme responsibility, there- 
fore, is found here. The catastrophe through which we 
have come shows to us the importance of teaching our- 
selves and our children to welcome efforts which promise 
well, even though we realize that the results will be very 
small. We know that the interests of society are the 
interests of all of us, and that these interests are insep- 
arable. The long slow push ahead means the struggle 
of each for life in harmony for the best life of all. The 
social goal, therefore, is the family goal where the spirit 
of kindly service reigns, where each maintaining his own 
personal dignity strives for his own development by 
seeking the highest happiness of all the others. Since 
us individuals we are but adjectives, while in groups we 
become substantive, therefore the moral aspect of asso- 
ciated humanity is man’s supreme interest. A general 
and creative belief that this is true is the hope of social 
progress. 
Illustrated by Our Laws of Conformity 


So firmly do we believe this we have fashioned for our- 
selves laws of conformity even in little relationships. We 
admire politeness because it is gentleness in little things, 
and courtesy as the finest expression of the desire to 
serve. Refinement is in itself a measure of conformity 
to custom, giving to us the familiar and desirable habits 
of persons in their various forms of association. Thus 
we have the doctrine that, “It becometh us to fulfill all 
righteousness,” and the principle, “If any of them that 
believe not bid you to a feast and ye be imposed to go, 
whatsoever is set before you eat asking no questions for 
We still feel the richness in those 
your own profit, but the profit of 
many that they may be saved,” and in that other teach- 
ing, “Let us walk by the same rule, let us mind the same 
thing.” In the army the officious, self-seeking, lone-hand 
soldier was the most unpopular. The social purpose ‘is 
not advanced by extremisms. Pope’s way of expressing 
this law of conformity, if insufficiently observed, is be- 
lieved in as it is familiar: 


conscience’s sake.” 
words, “not seeking 


“Be not the first by whom the new be tried 
Nor yet the last to lay the old aside.” 


The Great Hope 


We dislike doctrinaires with their authority of “com- 
mon sense,” for we know that common not 
trustworthy in fundamentals. We know that the man- 
ner of behavior may be of more significance than the 
behavior. 

Our social aspiration continues and our social effort 
If it be true that progress in the complexity of 


sense is 


also. 


organization has ceased biologically; if it be true that 
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cellular differentiation and integration can go no far- 
ther; if it be true that the men of the future will not be 
more perfect in body than the most perfect individuals 
of the present; if progress in the intellectual capacity 
of man has ceased, and these things may all be true, then 
a new order of human intellect cannot be expected. But. 
consoling fact, in the conquest of nature and especially 
in the reorganization of society, we can foresee no such 
limitations. There lies the great hope. By more intelli- 
gent organization of social forces man will receive his 
supreme challenge for many ages to come. The spirit 
of all the heroes abides. Even if the goal be only death. 
vet 
“something ere the end, 

Some work of noble note, may yet be done, 

‘Tis not too late to seek a newer worid. 

Push off, and sitting well in order smite 

The sounding furrows; for my purpose holds 

To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 

Of all the western stars, until I die.” 


We shall continue to fight against eur own selfishness, 
ignorance, and fanaticisms. We shall continue to curb 
our tendencies to claim too much for our little reforms. 
We shall continue our enthusiasms avoiding an over esti- 
mate of their importance. We shall work more intelli- 
gently for that truth which shall make us free, for of 
such is the truly scientific spirit. We shall keep at the 
business of aiding the constructive movements, particu- 
larly those calculated to improve the thinking and the 
motives of man, for we are well aware that social recon- 
struction depends upon the idea behind our adventures. 
It is the idea behind social aspiration that lets loose the 
simple and elemental forces, the abiding and important 
forces, forces such as labor, truth-seeking, love, worship. 
Men’s necessities, food, clothing, shelter, force him to 
labor; but social integration is a necessity also, calling 
for labor of a larger kind. Thirst for knowledge, begun 
in mere curiosity to know more of the mysteries of life, 
survives; but to it the social purpose is added. Love, 
rooted in the deep physical instincts of the race, still 
goes on blossoming into subtle and sacred interweavings 
of personalities without which society could not endure. 
Worship, born out of early fears and fetichisms, hero 
and nature adoration, breathes more and more sweetly 
upon the aspirations of men, stimulating them to heroic 
deeds, unto the enrichment of life. The war has not 
closed our eyes to these elemental things. Out of them 
and because of them there abides the social purpose. 


“If I can stop one heart from breaking, 
I shall not live in vain. 
If I can ease one life the aching, 
Or cool one pain, 
Or help one fainting robin 
Into his nest again, 
I shall not live in vain.” 


CONCLUSION 


‘The social purpose may be little considered ; it will be 
felt more. The social process and the consciousness of 
it are both evolving facts. The whole field is coming 
before us anew because of a better scientific approach. 
If there be dangers, there are hopes as well. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
Another Letter from Mr. Kuhn 


May 28, 1920. 
Artuur D. CALL, Esq., 
Editor “ApDvocATE OF PEACE,” 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Sir: 

In the May number of the Apvocare you have pub- 
lished, along with our prior correspondence, a letter 
addressed to me. Will you permit me to say a few 
words in reply ? 

In an able article upon “The Settlement of Interstate 
Disputes,” by Robert Granville Caldwell, published in 
the current (April) number of the American Journal 
of International Law, the true effect of the decision in 
Virginia vs. West Virginia is thus summarized (p. 63) : 

“But for a time it looked as if some form of com- 
pulsion would be necessary. ‘The court did not hesitate 
to meet this possibility squarely. It recognized a three- 
fold obligation to carry out the judgment of the court: 
(1) the duty of West Virginia to provide for the debt by 
appropriate taxation; (2) the power and the duty of 
(‘ongress to make provision for enforcing the terms of 
the contract between the two States, either by legisla- 
tion which should apply to West Virginia directly or by 
legislation which would give the court direct authority 
to enforce its judgment; (3) the duty of the court to 
secure the enforcement of its own judgment under ex- 
isting legislation. But the fact that the Su- 
preme Court has never been compelled to resort to force 
in its interstate decrees does not lessen the significance 
of a decision in which it claimed both for Congress and 
for itself such sweeping powers. When we compare the 
Supreme Court with the Privy Council in this respect, 
and especially when we compare the dicta of a Southern 
Chief Justice with those of his predecessor from Mary- 
land, it is evident that the United States has become a 
nation, while the British Empire has become a group of 
independent States. The Supreme Court has today be- 
hind its decrees the full force of national unity.” 


Even the writer in the Harvard Law Review, whom 
vou quote, acknowledges (p. 158) that the opinion of the 
court is contrary to your assumption that “such an 
execution . . . would not be attempted.” Whether 
it would be accomplished by mandamus, or in some other 
way, is a matter of procedure and quite beside the 
original question, which is whether the judgments of 
the Supreme Court against a State enjoy the force of 
actual sanctions other than “public opinion” and 
“moral force.” 

Accordingly it comes to this, that you do not agree 
with the latest pronouncement of the Supreme Court, 
whereas I do, and, paraphrasing somewhat, I have thus 
grasped the opportunity “to shine with Pope” rather 
than “err with Pye.” 


Very truly yours, Artuur K. Kun. 


NOTE 

The readers of Mr. Kuhn’s letters published in the 
May ApvocaTE oF PEACE will be interested to read this 
other communication from him. It 


would seem that 
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this distinguished gentleman has decided to agree to the 
views of such men as George Mason, James Madison, 
Alexander Hamilton, Oliver Ellsworth, and to accept the 
definite decision, not “pronouncement,” of the Supreme 
Court in case of Kentucky vs. Dennison. Mr. Kuhn is 
to be congratulated. Yet it was to be expected. Care- 
fulest consideration inevitably leads to just that inescap- 
able conclusion. We of the American Peace Society are 
under obligations to Mr. Kuhn for bringing our atten- 
tion again to the fatal fallacy at the heart of any con- 
ceivable “League to Enforce Peace Between States.” 
ARTHUR DEERIN Cau 


THE UNITED STATES AND RELIEF OF 
EUROPE 


In order to alter the opinion of persons who occasionally 
refer to the United States as having withdrawn from Europe 
and left her to her fate, we print the following letter, issued 
July 10, by Sir Erie Drummond, secretary general of the 
League of Nations: 


“The cereal, meat, milk, and fat requirements of the coun- 
tries affected—namely, Poland, Austria, Hungary. and Ru 
mania—may now appear to be assured, in a greater or less 
degree, until the coming harvest, owing to the establishment 
of the international committee for relief credits. Large 
quantities of special foodstuffs, like condensed milk, cocoa, 
ete., have also been made available by the American Chil- 
dren’s Relief, the American Red Cross, the Save-the-Children 
Fund, the Friends’ War Victims’ Relief Committee, the 
Vienna Relief Fund, and the Jewish Relief Committee. 

“During 1919 and the beginning of 1920 America provided 
£120,000,000 worth of clothing and textile mixture for Poland. 
Great Britain provided 3,200,000 vards of cotton twill and 
upward of 200,000 pairs of boots. Poland also obtained 
17,000,000 guilders’ worth of clothing from Holland. Large 
supplies of clothing and other necessaries of this nature have 
been and still are being supplied to the countries of eastern 
Europe, through voluntary organizations. 

“The decisions of the credits conference which took place 
in Paris on the 22d of April have now made available, in 
certain participating countries, wool and other raw materials 
essential to textile manufacturers. This should materially 
assist the affected countries to meet their existing lack of 
clothing. 

“It is also understood that, through government and other 
credits, a certain amount of cotton is being, and is likely to 
he, provided for Austria and Poland (the textile mills of the 
latter are now running about 30 per cent pre-war capacity). 

“There is also, it is hoped, more than a probability of wool 
and other raw materials for Poland and other countries 
being provided out of private credits arranged by business 
organizations. 

“With reference to medical and other supplies in connee- 
tion with the anti-typhus campaign, American surplus dis- 
posal board stocks supplied to Poland alone amount to some 
$9,000,000, besides material supplied by the American Red 
Cross Society. 

“Interallied railway missions in Poland and Rumania 
have been instrumental in overseeing the distribution of 
£500,000 allocated out of the relief credits to each of these 
countries by Great Britain. 

“America has supplied $15,000,000 worth of transport ma- 
terial to Poland; this included hospital trains, mobile de- 
lousing apparatus, laundries, besides a fair quantity of road 
transport. 

“Under the new international relief credits scheme, Amer- 
ica is supplying (1) to Poland $25,000,000 worth in railway 
material; this includes 4,600 thirty-ton railroad ears, forty- 
nine cranes, and other railway stores: (2) to Serbia, $25,- 
000,000 worth of railway and telegraph material to be se- 
lected from existing army stocks in the U. S. A.” 











A Comparison of the Responsibility of Governors to the 
Governed under Russian Sovietism and 
American Democracy 


Prepared by C. H. LEvERMoRE 


FROM THE RUSSIAN CONSTITUTION. Article 1, Chapter 1, § 1. “Russia is declared to be 
a Republic of the Soviets of Workers’, Soldiers’, and Peasants’ Deputies. All the central and local power 


belongs to these Soviets.” 


Article 2, Chapter 5, § 9. “The fundamental problem of the Constitution of the Russian Socialist 
Federated Soviet Republic involves, in view of the present transition period, the establishment of a 
dictatorship of the urban and rural proletariat and the poorest peasantry, in the form of a powerful All- 
Russian Soviet authority, for the purpose of abolishing the exploitation of men by men and of introduc- 
ing Socialism, in which there will be neither a division into classes nor a state of autocracy.” 


§ 23. “Being guided by the interests of the working class as a whole, the Russian Socialist 
Federated Soviet Republic deprives all individuals and groups of rights which could be utilized by 
them to the detriment of the Socialist Revolution.” 


FROM THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The Preamble. “We, the People of the United States, in order to form a more perfect Union, es- 
tablish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common defense, promote the general wel- 
fare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and establish this 
Constitution for the United States of America.” 


Article 4, § 4. “The United States shall guarantee to every State in this Union a republican form 
of government, and shall protect each of them against invasion; and on application of the legislature, 
or of the executive (when the legislature cannot be convened), against domestic violence.” 


Amendment V. * * * “nor shall any person be subject for the same offense to be twice put in 
jeopardy of life or limb; nor shall be compelled in any criminal case to be a witness against himself, 
nor be deprived of life, liberty, or property, without due process of law; nor shall private property be 
taken for public use without just compensation.” 


Amendment VIII. “Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive fines imposed, nor cruel 


and unusual punishment inflicted.” 


VOTERS. Under the American Constitution all citizens over 21 years old (including women in 
many States, and soon in all), may vote, except criminals, lunatics, paupers and, in some States, 
illiterates. Under the Russian Constitution, soldiers, sailors, workers with their housekeepers, organ- 
ized in soviets, if over 18 years of age, may vote. But private employers of labor, private merchants 
and brokers, persons living on income from investments, monks and clergy, members of the former 
police service and of the Romanoff family, lunatics and wards, and persons disfranchised by a soviet— 
may not vote. (L. C. A. K. Martens says that the clergy are now allowed to vote.) 
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I. Political Responsibility in the Russian Socialist Federated Republic 


The Workers in each Village, 100 inhabitants to one Deputy. | City Voters, organized in occupational and 


ELECT ELECT professional Soviets, 
The Village Soviet, from 3 to 50 members; names Executive Com- The City Congress of Soviets, so to 1,000 
ELECTS mittee, not exceeding 5. members, one Deputy for each 1,000 inhabi- 


tants; names Executive Committee, 3 to 15 
members, but in Petersburg and Moscow not 


The Rural Congress of Soviets (for each Volost, or each township over 40. If total population does not exceed 
of villages), one Deputy for each ten Members of a Village Soviet; i ' aa ‘ a 

names Executive Committee not exceeding 10 through which it con- 10,000, the City Congress | The City Congress 
trols Rural Soviets. elects Deputies to ELECTS 





The Rural Congress ELECTS 
either directly or through 


the County Congress The County (Ouezd) Congress of Soviets, not over 300 mem- 
5S 


bers, one Deputy for each 1,000 inhabitants; names Execu- 
tive Committee, not exceeding 20, through which it controls 
County Soviets. 

The County Congress may ELECT 

ELECTS 











The Provincial (Gubernia) Congress of Soviets, not over 300 members, one 
Deputy for each 10,000 inhabitants of a Volost, and one for each 2,000 city vot- 
ers; names Executive Committee, not more than 25, through which it controls 
all provincial Soviets (except city Soviets) subject to possible decision of 
All-Russian Central Executive Committee. 


The Provincial Congress, either directly, or through the County and City Con- 
ELECTS if not directly from gresses, ELECTS 


the County Congress, 











The Regional (Oblast) Congress of Soviets, not more than 500 members, one Deputy for each 
25,0co0 inhabitants of a County, and one for each 5,000 city voters. Names an Executive Com- 
mittee, not exceeding 25, through which it controls all regional Soviets, subject to possible de- 
cision of All-Russian Central Executive Committee. 


The Regional Congress may ELECT 





The All-Russian Congress of Soviets of Workers, Peasants, Cossacks, and Red Army Deputies. About 1,200 members, 
one Deputy for each 125,000 provincial inhabitants, and one for each 5,000 city voters. 


ELECTS 


The All-Russian Central Executive Committee, 200 members. 
“The supreme power of the Republic,” when the All-Russian Congress is not in session. “Directs the activity of all 
organs of the Soviet authority in the country. 
ELECTS 


The Council of People’s Commissars, 18 in number; N. Lenin, Chairman and Russian Premier 
ELECTS 


For each Department, a Committee (Collegium) of which the Commissar is President. 
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II. Political Responsibility in the Republic of the United States of America 


The People, voting in each State upon a practically uniform basis of representation and without any discriminations 














between rural and city voters, directly ELECT | 

= E ——— 

Village and’ ,. ‘ State Legisla- | Members of both; Members of the Electoral College, pledged 
Township City Councils | County | tures and | Houses of the beforehand to elect the candidates of their 
Officers. and Mayors. | Officers. | Governors. U.S. Congress. | party, 

ee | ELECT 


The President and Vice-President. The 
PRESIDENT, with the approval of the 


Senate, Names 


For more copies of this leaflet, address 
New York Peace Society, 70 Fifth Avenue. Cie Wenscteion tn tile Cobtend. 


Price, two cents each, or $1.50 per hundred. om ER ae sh tie sal en haRee 











IT IS REPORTED 


That new German stamps will soon be issued. 


That Germany has reintroduced the censorship of tele- 
grams, ; 

That the price of wool in France has been reduced 10 to 
15 per cent. 

That Swedish industry is in a preearious condition owing 
to lack of fuel. 


* That insects destroy $800,000,000 worth of food crops in 
the United States each year. 

That Canada is this year supplying one-half the total de- 
mand for lumber in the United States. 

That an imitation soap, formed of soft white clay, lime, 
and ash, is being manufactured in Russia. 


That King Albert of Belgium has given 100,000 francs 
toward the reconstruction of Leuvain University. 

That Brazil’s sugar crop amounts toe 456,000 tons, one- 
third of which will be available for export. 

That white bread and wheat flour are again to be rationed 
in Denmark, the supply of wheat there being very low. 

That regular aéroplane passenger service between Ger- 
many and the larger Swedish cities is to be established. 

That an irrigated farm has been purchased at Pitt Town, 
New South Wales, to provide work for unemployed soldiers. 


reached 
of 


That two thousand tons of white Java sugar 
America recently, the first consignment for a number 
years. 

That a “Joan of Are’ national festival is to be instituted 
in France, to be celebrated every year on the second Sunday 
in May. 


That France has pronounced her willingness to confer 


with the Canadian Government with reference to a new 
trade treaty. 
That Denmark proposes to establish an International 


leople’s College, intended especially for those belonging to 
the working classes. 

That the French Union for Woman Suffrage expresses the 
view that all taxes applicable to men should also be applied 
to women. 


That a sealed-up library has been discovered in Petrograd, 
containing books on nearly all subjects and in nearly every 
European language. 

That in Vienna, not only the poor, but the formerly well- 
to-do, such as college professors and business men with 
their families, are literally starving. 
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That the German and Russian governments have ratified 
the agreement drawn up in April for the exchange of Ger- 
man and Russian prisoners of war. 


That it is proposed to issue porcelain money throughout 
Germany, a number of specimens having been manufactured 
already by the Meissen porcelain factory. 


That, on behalf of certain Chilean ladies, 20,000 tins of 
milk have been presented to Berlin and Hamburg by the 
Chilean Minister for distribution to orphans. 


That a new high-power wireless station will soon be in 
operation between Sweden and the United States to work 
effectively at a range of 5,000 miles or more. 


That the University of Oxford has been offered the sum 
of £20,000 for the establishment and endowment of a pro- 
fessorship in the History of the United States. 

That at a meeting of French and German economic dele- 
gates recently held in Paris the Germans offered proposals 
regarding the resumption of Franco-German economic rela- 
tions. 


That M. Masaryk, President of Czecho-Slovakia, recently 
signed a general amnesty in favor of political prisoners, this 
being in commemoration of the first elected National As- 
sembly. 


That a comparison of the number of firms having branch 
factories in Canada shows that while there are scarcely 
half a British manufactories there there are 
530 American firms. 


dozen some 


That German capitalists are negotiating for the purchase 
of the two leading Vienna newspapers, and that this is 
thought to be part of a fresh campaign on behalf of the 
union of Austria with Germany. 

That Jugo-Slavia is very rich in raw materials, conditions 
for developing the various industries being highly favor- 
able; but that industry is still dependent on foreign capital, 
as the home financial resources are greatly depreciated. 


That United States exports to Australia, which had as- 
sumed large proportions during the war, are now dropping 
off, due to the unfavorable exchange, active competition by 
Britain, and the larger number of manufactories of Aus- 
tralia. 

That a provisional commercial agreement has been signed 
by the Czecho-Slovak and German governments, whereby 
Germany will grant 200 trucks for daily transport between 
the two countries, and also allow the export of dyes and 
machinery. 


That in connection with the Friends’ relief work it is 
proposed to establish one or more libraries in central Eu- 
rope for the use of university professors, where they may 
borrow the recent English books on philosophy, science, etce., 
of which they are in great need. 
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FRANCE STRUGGLES UP AND OUT 
Extracts from a Personal Letter Typical 
of Her Spirit 





The following letter from a ravaged region of France, 
written by the wife of one of the leading mine-owners, is 
iuteresting and illuminating. The writer begins by telling 
of domestic troubles due to underfeeding, illness, etc. She 


then goes on to say: 


“We are here for the summer, and I am striving to build 
“nu wall between them [Her children.—Ep.] and death. I 
seem to gain a little ground lately, but not much, and my 
own strength is failing fast. I never went to bed for thirty- 
four days. 

“And on the top of that there have been many worries 
ubout the works and much to do. I must say that the whole 
of the population has showed me great sympathy. Every 
day hundreds of work people came to ask for news; public 
prayers have been made; offerings of flowers, fruit, pictures, 
cards, stamps, and toys were left at the gate; every con- 
sideration was shown, and, to crown it all, on the first day 
of May, when the strike was general everywhere in the 
region, none of our men left work. They said that they 
wanted to spare us all possible trouble during Our time of 
trial; and when the child was worst a deputation was sent 
to the doctor to ask him to take great care of her for fear 
‘the little mother’s heart would break.’ 

“I write this to show there is still a bond of affection 
between the upper and lower French classes, and that our 
men are not all the revolutionary brutes that foreign people 
often believe them to be. There is still a steady, strong, 
courageous, enduring mass of French people, and these are 
making a tremendous effort to save their country. They are 
working under odds so heavy that they cannot be described, 
and they put their faith solely in themselves. 

“As I told you nearly a year and a half ago, we have been 
let down on all sides. We got laurels, clapping of hands, 
ete., but nearly no help. I won’t speak here of the bitter 
disillusions we lived through; maybe our allies did not 
approve their governments, but the fact remains that we 
paid heaviest in men, in tears, in gold, in prosperity, and in 
faith in humanity. When sometimes we found ourselves 
alone in front of Germany, we knew that our boys must be 
soldiers as their fathers if there is to be a France left on 
the map. We frontier people are sure of what we say. Our 
German neighbors speak very loudly sometimes, especially 
since, as they say, ‘the other nations are for them, against 
us.’ 

“However, we must do our best. The financial side of the 
question is the darkest point. The rate of exchange leads 
us to starvation, and the new taxes will be heavy on an 
impoverished nation. We try to reduce the imports and are 
eating black bread to save wheat; but coal we must have, 
and there England strangles us. 

“Life is extremely hard. Lots of things are still missing; 
in our parts there is no milk for the babies, the Germans 
having taken and kept our cows; there is no linen, no fur- 
niture, the Germans having taken it all and kept it. People 
are sleeping on straw, the Germans having taken and kept 
all the bedding. And for everything it is the same. 

“Add to that two-thirds of the population ill because of 
the bad treatments undergone, and you may have a pretty 
accurate opinion of our feelings when we are accused of 
‘oppressing and ruining poor, unfortunate, gentle, repentant 
Germany.’ 

“What I need are books, uniforms, sporting materials, and, 
above all, water and drains and cows. If ever you meet a 
philanthropist willing to give any kind of four-legged crea- 
ture with milk powers, do not forget to send him to me. 

“That and a way to make widowed women with young 
children earn a living would be a weight off my mind. So 
you see that in spite of private troubles there is a great deal 
of work to go through. In a way it helps, as one has no 
time to mope.” 
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THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY AND 
THE TREATY 


The League Endorsed —Mr. Bryan’s Rejected 
Plan—The Candidate’s Attitude 


Sb Democratic National Convention, in session in 
San Francisco from June 28 to Jwy 6, naturally 
had much to say and do with the issue of treaty ratifica- 
tion and endorsement of the League. It assembled with 
a distinct, new call for action upon the issue, conveyed 
in a brief but vigorous message from President Wilson. 
The debate on the plank finaliy adopted was continuous, 
first in a subcommittee and then in a full committee of 
the convention headed by Senator Glass, of Virginia. 
Some of the suggestions that were championed by 
minorities in the convention we append. ‘They never 
had much chance of being adopted, as the majority of 
the delegates favored a League of some kind and the 
Administration controlled the situation. 
CHAIRMAN CUMMINGS’ SPEECH 

From the “keynote speech” of Hon. Homer S. Cummings, 
made June 28, which was a forceful and impassioned de- 
fense of the party’s record in handling international affairs 
and of President Wilson’s course during the war and since 
the armistice, the following quotation is made to show the 
temper of the address and its line of argument: 


“The purpose of the League is to give notice that if any 
nation raises its menacing hand and seeks to cross the line 
into any other country the forces of civilization will be 
aroused to suppress the common enemy of peace. Therein 
lies the security of small nations and the safety of the 
world. 

“Every war between nations that has ever been fought 
began in an attempt to seize foreign territory or to invade 
political independence. If in 1914 Germany had known that 
in the event of hostilities Great Britain would have entered 
the war, that France would go in, that Italy would go in, 
that Japan would go in, and that the United States would 
go in, there would have been no war. 

“The opponents of the treaty cry out, ‘Shall we send our 
boys abroad to settle a political quarrel in the Balkans? 
Immediately the unthinking applaud and the orator records 
a momentary triumph. Have we forgotten that that is 
precisely what America already has done? Have we for 
gotten that we sent more than 2,000,000 men to France, spent 
more than $20,000,000,000 and sacrificed nearly 100,000 lives 
to settle a Balkan dispute? 

“There was a controversy between Serbia and Austria. 
Territorial questions, political rights, and boundary lines 
were involved. The Crown Prince of the House of Austria 
was assassinated. A little flame of war licked up into the 
powder-house of Europe, and in a moment the continent was 
in flames. It took all the power of civilization to put out 
the conflagration. How idle to inquire whether we wish tv 
send our boys to settle political disputes in the Balkans! 


Fear of Future Wars 


“It is extraordinary that men should waste our time and 
vex our patience by suggesting the fear that we may be 
forced into future wars, while forgetting entirely that 
America was forced into this greatest of all wars. No 
League of Nations existed when we entered the war, and it 
was only when we formed in haste, in the midst of battle, a 
league of friendship, under unified command, that we were 
able to win this war. This association of nations, held to- 


gether by a common purpose, fought the war to a victorious 
conclusion, dictated the terms of the armistice, and formu- 
If such a result could be achieved 


lated the terms of peace. 
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by an informal and temporary agreement, why should not the 
association be continued in a more definite and binding 
form? What plausible reason can be suggested for wasting 
the one great asset which has come out of the war? How 
else shall we provide for international arbitration? How 
else shall we provide for a permanent court of international 
justice? How else shall we provide for open diplomacy? 
How else shall we provide safety from external aggression? 
How else shall we provide for progressive disarmament? 
How else shall we check the spread of Bolshevism? How 
else shall industry be made safe and the basis of reconstruc- 
tion established? How else shall society be steadied so that 
the processes of healing may serve their beneficent purpose? 
Until the critics of the league offer a better method of pre- 
serving the peace of the world they are not entitled to one 
moment’s consideration in the forum of the conscience of 
mankind. 

“Not only does the covenant guarantee justice for the 
future, but it holds the one remedy for the evils of the past. 
As it stands today, war is the one way in which America 
can express its sympathy for the oppressed of the world. 
The League of Nations removes the conventional shackles of 
diplomacy. Under the covenant it is our friendly right to 
protest against tyranny and to act as counsel for the weak 
nations now without an effective champion. 

“The Republican platform contains a vague promise to 
establish another or a different form of association among 
nations, of a tenuous and shadowy character. Our proposed 
copartners in such a project are unnamed and unnamable. 
It is not stated whether it is proposed to invite the nations 
that have established the present league to dissolve it and 
to begin anew, or whether the purpose is to establish a new 
association of a competitive character, composed of the 
nations that repudiated the existing League. The devitaliz- 
ing character of such an expedient requires no comment. 
Fatuous futility could be carried no further. There is no 
mental dishonesty more transparent than that which ex- 
presses fealty to a league of nations while opposing the only 
League of Nations that exists or is ever apt to exist. Why 
close our eyes to actual world conditions? A League of 
Nations already exists. It is not a project; it is a fact. 
We must either enter it or remain out of it.” 


SENATOR WALSH’S AMENDMENT 


On July 1, in the resolutions committee, Senator Walsh, 
of Massachusetts, after a prolonged contest, succeeded in 
getting that body to adopt, by a vote of 32 to 18, a modifica- 
tion in the so-called Virginia “plank,” to this effect: “But 
the Democratic party does not oppose the acceptance of any 
reservation making clearer or more specific the obligations 
of the United States to the League of Nations.” His own 
proposition for the plank in the platform took the following 
form: 


“The Democratic party favors a League of Nations as the 
surest, if not the only, practical means of attaining and 
maintaining the permanent peace of the world and termi- 
nating the insufferable burden of great military and naval 
establishments. It was for this end that America broke 
away from her traditional isolation and spent her blood and 
her treasure to crush a colossal scheme of conquest. 

“It was upon this basis that the President of the United 
States in prearrangement with our Allies, consented to a 
cessation of hostilities against the Imperial German Goy- 
ernment, and upon this basis that the armistice was granted 
and a treaty of peace negotiated. 


To Congratulate President 


“We not only congratulate the President on the vision 
manifested and the vigor exhibited in the prosecution of the 
war, but we felicitate to him and his associates in excep- 
tional achievements at Paris involved in the adoption of a 
League and treaty so nearly akin to American ideals and 
so intimately related to the aspirations of civilized people 
everywhere. 

“We denounce any movement of any political party seek- 
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ing to make the ratification of the Versailles Treaty a po- 
litical issue in the coming election. The drafting and ratifi- 
cation of international agreements and treaties should never 
be subject to partisan or political considerations. 

“The Democratic party desires the ratification of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty without nullifying changes, but it favors the 
acceptance of any reservation making clearer or more spe- 
cific the obligations of the United States to the League asso- 
ciates, or which will make it more easily apparent to doubt- 
ful elements of our people that the covenant in no wise im- 
pairs or destroys the sovereignty of the United States.” 


SENATOR POMERENE’S PLANK 


Senator Pomerene, of Ohio, who favored ratification of the 
treaty with reservations, when it was finally voted upon in 
the Senate, and who was not wholly in sympathy with the 
Administration forces in this convention, presented to the 
committee on resolutions the following plank, which was 
rejected : 


“We advocate the prompt ratification of the Treaty of 
Peace without reservations which impair its essential integ- 
rity. We believe this is the best and most practical way to 
restore and maintain the peace of the world; but if such 
differences of opinion exist as to the form or substance of 
ratifications as to prevent such ratification, then we demand 
that they be so harmonized that the treaty may be ratified 
without unnecessary delay. This is the solemn duty we owe 
the country and humanity.” 


MR. BRYAN’S WAY OUT 


Mr. William J. Bryan, who met with rebuffs, first in the 
resolutions committee and then in the open convention de- 
bate and whose advice, both as to platform and candidates, 
was rejected, offered the following proposed plank as his 
way out of the impasse within the party and the country: 


“The Democratic party demands an amendment to the 
Federal Constitution providing for the ratification of trea- 
ties by a majority vote, so that it will be as easy to end a 
war as it is to declare war. Planting ourselves upon the 
most fundamental principle of popular government, namely, 
the right of people to rule, a doctrine in support of which 
we have recently spent over $25,000,000,000, and for which 
we have sacrificed cver 100,000 precious lives, we favor an 
immediate reconvening of the Senate that this principle may 
be applied to the treaty controversy, and ratification se- 
cured, with such reservations as a majority of the Senate 
shall agree upon reserving for the future, making such 
changes as we may deem necessary. 


World Disarmament 


“We favor appointment by the President, with the con- 
sent of the Senate, of delegates to represent this nation in 
the League until the regularly chosen delegates are elected 
and qualified. 

“We favor the selection of the nation’s delegates in the 
League of Nations by popular vote in districts in order that 
the people may speak through representatives of their own 
choice in the august tribunal which will consider the wel- 
fare of the world. 

“These delegates should be instructed not to vote for war 
without specific instructions from Congress or from the 
people, given by referendum vote. 

“Our nation’s delegates should also be instructed to insist 
upon the disarmament of the world in order that the burden 
of militarism may be lifted from the shoulders of those who 
toil and the foundation of an enduring peace laid in friend- 
ship and co-operation.” 


THE LEAGUE ENDORSED AND PRESIDENT PRAISED 


The plank dealing with the League, as it finally emerged 
from the resolutions committee and the debate in the con- 
vention, reads as follows: 
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“The Democratic party favors the League of Nations as 
the surest, if not the only, practicable means of maintaining 
the permanent peace of the world and terminating the in- 
sufferable burden of great military and naval establish- 
ments. It was for this that America broke away from tra- 
ditional isolation and spent her blood and treasure to crush 
a colossal scheme of conquest. It was upon this basis that 
the President of the United States, in prearrangement with 
our Allies, consented to a suspension of hostilities against 
the Imperial German Government; the armistice was 
granted and a treaty of peace negotiated upon the definite 
assurance to Germany, as well as to the powers pitted 
against Germany that ‘a general association of nations must 
be formed, under specific covenants, for the purpose of af- 
fording mutual guarantees of political independence and 
territorial integrity to great and small States alike.’ Hence 
we not only congratulate the President on the vision mani- 
fested and the vigor exhibited in the prosecution of the war, 
but we felicitate him and his associates on the exceptional 
achievements at Paris involved in the adoption of a League 
and treaty so near akin to previously expressed American 
ideals and so intimately related to the aspirations of civil- 
ized peoples everywhere. 

“We commend the President for his courage and his high 
conception of good faith in steadfastly standing for the 
covenant agreed to by all the Associated and Allied nations 
at war with Germany, and we condemn the Republican Sen- 
ate for its refusal to ratify the treaty merely because it 
was the product of Democratic statesmanship, thus inter- 
posing partisan envy and personal hatred in the way of the 
peace and renewed prosperity of the world. 

“By every accepted standard of international morality the 
President is justified in asserting that the honor of the 
country is involved in this business; and we point to the 
accusing fact that before it was determined to initiate po- 
litical antagonism to the treaty the now Republican chair- 
man of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee himself 
publicly proclaimed that any proposition for a separate 
peace with Germany, such as he and his party associates 
thereafter reported to the Senate, would make us ‘guilty of 
the blackest crime.’ 


Senator Lodge’s Course 


“On May 15 last the Knox substitute for the Versailles 
Treaty was passed by the Republican Senate, and this con- 
vention can contrive no more fitting characterization of its 
obloquy than that made in the Forum Magazine of Decem- 
ber, 1918, by Henry Cabot Lodge, when he said: 


““‘Tf we send our armies and young men abroad to be 
killed and wounded in northern France and Flanders with 
no result but this, our entrance into war with such an inten- 
tion was a crime which nothing can justify.’ 

“The intent of Congress and the intent of the President 
was that there could be no peace until we could create a 
situation where no such war as this could recur. We can- 
not make peace except in company with our allies. It would 
brand us with everlasting dishonor and bring ruin to us also 
if we undertook to make a separate peace. 

“Thus to that which Mr. Lodge, in saner moments, consid- 
ered ‘The Blackest Crime’ he and his party in madness 
sought to give the sanctity of law; that which 18 months ago 
was of ‘everlasting dishonor’ the Republican party and its 
candidates today accept as the essence of faith. 

“We indorse the President’s view of our international 
obligations and his firm stand against reservations designed 
to cut to pieces the vital provisions of the Versailles 
Treaty, and we commend the Democrats in Congress for vot- 
ing against resolutions for separate peace which would dis- 
grace the nation. We advocate the immediate ratification 
of the treaty without reservations which would impair its 
essential integrity; but do not oppose the acceptance of any 
reservations making clearer or more specific the obligations 
of the United States to the League associates. Only by 
doing this may we retrieve the reputation of this nation 
among the powers of the earth and recover the moral leader- 
ship which President Wilson won and which Republican 
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politicians at Washington sacrificed. Only by doing this 
may we hope to aid effectively in the restoration of order 
throughout the world and to take the place which we should 
assume in the front rank of spiritual, commercial, and in- 
dustrial advancement. 

“We reject as utterly vain, if not vicious, the Republican 
assumption that ratification of the treaty and membership 
in the League of Nations would in any way impair the in- 
tegrity or independence of our country. The fact that the 
covenant has been entered into by 29 nations, all as jealous 
of their independence as we are of ours, is a sufficient refu- 
tation of such charge. The President repeatedly has de- 
clared, and this convention reaffirms, that all our duties and 
obligations as a member of the League must be fulfilled in 
strict conformity with the Constitution of the United States, 
embodied in which is the fundamental requirement of dec- 
laratory action by the Congress before this nation may be- 
come a participant in any war.” 


CANDIDATE COX’S ATTITUDE 


At the dinner of the Democrats of the country, held in 
Washington last winter, on what is known as Jackson Day, 
Governor Cox said: 


“When soldiers were finally returning to their homes, 
when kingdoms builded in policy and domain out of the 
ruins of blasted hopes and broken hearts had fallen to pieces 
from the wrath of time, and millions of people needed the 
balance and strength of a just authority ; when nations, large 
and small, prayed for the sealed compact of justice into 
which the happiness of generations to come was to be writ- 
ten and pledged ; when the whole world, worn and enfeebled 
by the disasters of war, reached forth its hand for the peace- 
ful fruits of victory, America was made to appear as stand- 
ing in the way of this holy consummation. 

“By the arbitrary exercise of authority, a conspiring band 
of men seated in the Senate of the United States stood out as 
the self-appointed spokesmen of their countrymen. The very 
action which they prevented held the affairs of nations 
everywhere disjointed and impotent. 

“In short, the civilization of the world stood bound and 
gagged in their control, while their insensate thirst for 
partisan advantage struck them dumb to the woes of the 
darkest hour man had ever known. 

“And why? In order that the sorrows of mankind could 
multiply and then in their aggravated form be charged to 
the man whose chief offense in the reckoning of his partisan 
critics, consists of the service he has rendered and the 
gratitude he has won from mankind.” 

In an article written by him for the New York Times and 
published May 23 he said: 


“Some people doubt the enduring quality of this general 
international scheme. Whether this be true or not, the fact 
remains that it will justify itself if it does no more than 
prevent the nations of the earth from arming themselves to 
the teeth and wasting resource which is necessary to repair 
the losses of the war. 

“No one contends that it is a perfect document, but it is 
a step in the right direction. It would put the loose ends 
of civilization togethér now and do more toward the restora- 
tion of normal conditions in six months’ time than can the 
powers of the earth, acting independently, in ten years’ 
time. The Republican senatorial cabal insists that the treaty 
be Americanized. Suppose that Italy asked that it be 
Italianized, France that it be Frenchized, Britain that it be 
Britainized, and so on down the line. The whole thing would 
result in a perfect travesty. 

“The important thing now is to enable the world to go to 
work, but the beginning must not be on the soft sands of 
an unsound plan. If this question passes to the next Admin- 
istration there should be no fetich developed over past dif- 
ferences. Yet at the same time there must be no surrender 
of vital principle. It may be necessary, if partitions and 
reparation require changing, to assemble representatives of 
the people making up the nations of the League, in which 
event revision may not be so much an affair of diplomats. 
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But, I repeat, the pressing task is getting started, being 
careful, however, that we are starting with an instrument 
worth while and not a mere shadow.” 


GOVERNOR COX’S PROPOSED RESERVATIONS 


In a semi-official interview issued July 9, Governor Cox 
said that he favored certain illuminating and educational 
reservations already implicit in the covenant as adopted at 
Paris, but needing clear statement for the benefit of the 
American voter. In maintaining these reservations he said 
that he thought that he would have the support of President 
Wilson. His suggestions are these: 


“First. That the United States enter into the League of 
Nations with the definite understanding that its purpose is 
world-wide peace, and not in any sense an alliance with for- 
eign powers, and that this understanding be expressed in 
such a way that the United States will be in a position to 
withdraw at the first evidence of bad faith on the part of 
any member nation. 

“Second. That article 10 be accepted with the distinct un- 
derstanding, when the pact is entered into, that the limits 
of the Constitution and the powers it confers upon Congress 
to declare war always to be considered part of the agree- 
ment.” 


RUSSIA AND THE POWERS 


After a period of considerable vacillation, with varying 


statements issuing from the Department of State, the 
United States has decided, within certain carefully pre- 
scribed limits, to permit its citizens to open trade with 


Russia. The action nominally has been taken quite inde- 
pendently of the position of Great Britain or France, but 
that it is part of a concerted movement is now clear. It 
is quite in harmony with the British theory that a time 
has come at least for square facing of facts and accepting 
the inevitable. Else why the negotiations in London with 
Krassin,; the commissioner of the Russian Soviet government, 
in which Lloyd-George and Lord Curzon participated for 
more than a week, and which terminated with Krassin’s re- 
turn to Moscow to discuss the British terms? 

On Krassin’s return, July 12, with tentative assent to the 
British terms, debate on the matter began in the House of 
Commons, and Mr. Bonar Law, on the 14th, made the official 
statement of the situation, including the problem of setting 
up an armistice in the war between Russia and Poland, 
which was giving the Allied Powers and Supreme Council 
much worry at the time. Mr. Bonar Law said that the 
British note to the Soviet government read thus: 


“That an immediate armistice be signed between Poland 
and Soviet Russia under which hostilities shall be sus- 
pended. That the terms of this armistice provide, on the 
one hand, that the Polish army shall immediately withdraw 
to the lines provisionally laid down last year by the peace 
conference as to the eastern boundary to which Poland is 
entitled to establish a Polish administration. 

“On the other hand, the armistice should provide that the 
army of Soviet Russia should stand at a distance of fifty 
kilometers east of this line. In eastern Galicia each army 
will stand on the line they occupy at the date of the signa- 
ture of the armistice. 

“That as soon as possible thereafter a conference, sitting 
under the auspices of the peace conference, shall assemble 
in London, to be attended by representatives of Soviet Rus- 
sia, Poland, Lithuania, Lettonia, and Finland, with the ob- 
ject of negotiating a final peace between Russia and its 
neighboring States. Representatives of eastern Galicia also 
would be invited to London to state their case. 

“For the purposé of this conference Great Britain will 
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place no restrictions on the representatives which Russia 
may nominate, provided they undertake while in Great Brit- 
ain not to interfere in politics or the internal affairs of the 
sritish IEXmpire or in propaganda.” 

The note said the armistice with General Wrangel should 
be on the basis that Wrangel retire immediately to the 
Crimea, and that during the armistice this must be a neu- 
tral zone. Wrangel would be invited to London to discuss 
the future of his troops and of the refugees under his pro- 
tection, but would not be a member of the conference. 

“If, therefore, Soviet Russia, despite its repeated declara- 
tions, will not be content with the withdrawal of the Polish 
army on the condition of a mutual armistice, but intends to 
take action hostile to Poland in Poland’s own territory, the 
British Government and its allies will feel bound to assist 
the Polish nation to defend its existence with all means at 
their disposal.” 


The Department of State, in its official statement of July 


7. said: 


“The yestrictions which have heretofore stood in the way 
of trade and communication with Soviet Russia were today 
removed by action of the Department of State. Such of 
these restrictions, however, as pertain to the shipment of 
materials susceptible of immediate use for war purposes will, 
for the present at least, be maintained. 

“Political recognition, present or future, of any Russian 
authority exercising or claiming to exercise governmental 
functions is neither granted nor implied by this action. It 
should be emphasized, moreover, that individuals or corpora- 
tions availing themselves of the present opportunity to trade 
with Russia will do so on their own responsibility and at 
their own risk. The assistance which the United States can 
normally extend to its citizens who engage in trade or travel 
in some foreign country whose government is recognized by 
the United States cannot be looked for in the present case, 
since there is no official or representative Russian authority 
with which this government can maintain those relations 
usually subsisting between nations. 

“The action which the United States is now taking in no- 
wise constitutes a recognition of the validity of industrial 
or commercial concessions granted by any existing Russian 
authority. American citizens availing themselves of the 
present relaxation of restrictions are warned against the 
risks incident to the acceptance of commodities or other 
values, the title to which may later be brought into question. 

“The situation which at present prevails, relative to travel 
from or to Russia, will be unaffected by the removal of trade 
restrictions. Passports for Russia cannot be issued, nor will 
uny change be made in the visa regulations now in force. 

“Since it is not desirable at this time to undertake negotia- 
tions with the Soviet postal authorities, the Post-office De- 
partment will be unable to accept mail from or to Soviet 
Russia. There has never been any parcel-post connection 
between the United States and Russia, and this mode of 
forwarding goods is, therefore, unavailable.” 


Explaining this order, the Department added: 


“While the indications. are that Russia has but a small 
quantity of raw material available for export, that the pur- 
chasing power of Russia is very limited, and that for these 
reasons there will not be any considerable trade, if any, 
with Russia, this government, however, does not feel that 
the law-abiding people in Russia should be deprived of any 
ussistance which can be derived from such trading as may 
be possible. 

“The attitude of the United States toward the recognition 
of any faction in control of Soviet Russia has not changed. 
This government is not willing by means of political recog- 
nition to lend positive assistance to a faction whose disre- 
gard of the principles of democracy is evidenced at home by 
the maintenance of a minority despotism and abroad by an 
insidious campaign of propaganda to subvert popular goy- 
ernmental institutions expressive of the will of the majority.” 


A QUICK REVERSAL OF ATTITUDE 
That the Department of State has not been of this mind 
long is shown by the text of the following message from 
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Secretary Colby to the American Federation of Labor at its 
meeting June 14, a message read by Mr. Gompers to give 
him and his conservative forces more strength in opposing 
the radical element of the convention. Secretary Colby then 
said: 


“There have been several conferences on the subject of 
removal of restrictions against trading with Russia. These 
conferences have been held in Europe and their course has 
heen carefully observed by this government. They have so 
far been void of result. The Soviet government is insistent 
upon political recognition as a condition precedent to a re- 
newal of any commercial contract. 

“While this government has no desire to interfere with the 
internal affairs of the Russian people or to suggest the kind 
of government that they should have, the existing régime 
in Russia does not represent the will or consent of any con- 
siderable proportion of the Russian people. It repudiates 
every principle of harmonious and trustful relations, whether 
of nations or individuals, and is based upon the negotiation 
of honor and good faith and every usage and conception 
underlying the structure of international law.” 


GERMANY’S “INTELLECTUALS” 


Professor Skillings, of Middlebury, Vt., who went to Ger- 
many last winter to confer with the universities about an 
Anglo-American University Library for Central Europe, 
wrote home to Miss Carrie W. Ormsbee, Brandon, Vt., a 
letter, part of which we quote. She will be glad to send to 
Professor Skillings the names of any American academic 
men who are interested in the plan. The letter says: 

“Germany is quite broken in spirit and in despair. I did 
not hear a single expression of ill will toward America. 
They are hungering in mind and soul for contact with the 
intellectual world outside. If we believe in the parable of 
the Good Samaritan, here is an opportunity. Everywhere 
I was cordially and gracefully received and all possible co- 
operation promised. 

“The plan was inaugurated here (England) among uni- 
versity men, and we are corresponding with America with a 
view of getting an organization started there. Perhaps you 
know some influential person to whom you could send the 
inclosed statement. As soon as the organization is com- 
pleted, we wish to raise funds for it among interested peo- 
ple—German-Americans and others. If you know of any 
names, I would be much obliged to receive them. 

“Democratic ideas are stirring among the younger genera- 
tion in Germany. If they can only recover from their fear- 
ful demoralization and get foreign credits and sympathy 
from the outside world, they will stave off Bolshevism and 
may have something to teach us about real democracy. . . . 

“While the Allies are recovering and getting further away 
from war conditions, Germany seems to be sinking deeper 
in the mire.” 


Gratifying is the evidence that “feeling” against Austrian 
scholars is abating among British academic men. Word 
comes from Vienna that the universities of England, as a 
body, have invited the professors of the universities of 
Austria, especially those in Vienna, to come to England this 
summer and be the guests of English investigators, authors, 
and teachers. All expenses of travel and living are to be 
borne by the hosts. The invitation has been accepted, first, 
as evidence of the good-will and courtesy of the hosts, and, 
secondly, as an indication that the era of “hate” is passing. 
While in England these Austrians may use the laboratories 
and the libraries and continue any research work that it 
pleases them to take up. 
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INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


PROMOTION OF KNOWLEDGE RESPECTING DISEASE and 
its prevention and cure is taking on international aspects 
in new forms today. The death during the past month 
of General Gorgas, the great American sanitarian, who 
had transformed conditions in Cuba, Panama, and on 
the west coast of South America and who was en route 
to Kast Africa when he died in London, has called atten 
tion to the service which experts of his type are now 
rendering governments and peoples without ever raising 
issues of nationality. It is the human not the “patri 
otic” point of view they take. The Minister of Educa- 
tion in the British Cabinet, Mr. Fisher, well stated this 
attitude in the letter which he sent following the Rocke- 
feller Foundation’s unprecedented gift of $4,000,000 to 
the University College Medical School, London. He 
said: 

“The spirit of science recognizes no national boundaries ; 
its service is given to humanity as a whole, and its votaries 
umong all nations are united in a world-wide league to im 
prove the common lot of all mankind. The past history of 
had title to a 
leading place among the disinterested champions in this in 
for the 
and it little needed this striking example to ad 


your foundation already amply proved its 


ternational campaign reduction of ignorance and 
suffering, 
vance its claim. 

“IT am sure that | speak for all who have at heart the 
progress of medical science and of international solidarity 
in thanking you for the benefaction which, with a magnifi 
cence characteristic of your great people, you have placed at 
the disposal of our University authorities in London. It is 
my hope, as it is my belief, that the opportunity which you 
have placed within the reach of our English men of science 
may enable them to make a great and lasting contribution to 
medical knowledge and to produce results which will benefit 


mankind in all parts of the world.” 


Dr. Chay MacCau ey, retiring from service as rep- 
resentative in Japan of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, working for over thirty years in behalf of re- 
ligious liberalism in Japan and for a better understand 
ing between America and the Orient, will sail for 
America on the Columbian from Yokohama on July 23. 
For some time Dr. MacCauley has been a vice-president 
and member of the Executive Committee of the Amer- 
ican Peace Society of Japan. 


AN INTERNATIONAL CHAMBER OF ComMeERcE, with 
delegates from the United States, Great Britain, France, 
Italy, and Belgium present, met in Paris early this 
month, and thus brought to fruition plans which had 
heen outlined prior to the war, but of necessity held up 
while it was being fought. Ultimately it is planned to 
include all nations within the organization, and the 
sooner peace comes the quicker will this result be at- 
tained. To the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, and especially to two Boston men of affairs, 
E. A. Filene and John H. Fahey, is this broadening of 
the range of the principle of internationalism due. The 
next meeting will be held in London. In an official 
résumé of the work of the session just held it is stated 
that: 
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“Restoration of international credit, based on fixation of 
the amount and the conditions of payment for the debts of 
all countries, allied or enemy, was urged. It was also re- 
solved that allied States should agree as soon as possible to 
fix definitely the amount and conditions of payment accord- 
ing to stipulations of the peace treaty. 

Avoidance of duplicate taxation of wealth of individuals 
or organizations in more than one country; reduction of 
expenditures by local and national governments; extension 
of credits; uniform banking laws; reciprocal international 
treaties relative to import and export taxes; an international 
credit bureau, co-operation by national civic and financial 
organizations; and the establishment of an international 
statistics bureau were among the changes urged at the con- 
ference.” 


“Tuer Irish Repusiic” and its advocates came before 
the recent national conventions of the Republican and 
the Democratic parties, and were the cause of skillful 
maneuvering by the managers, of considerable heated 
debate in and out of the formal proceedings, and of de- 
cisions that will have an influence on the votes of some 
States next November. The claims of the “Republic” 
in their extreme form are reflected in the following reso- 
lution proposed to the Democratic party’s platform 
committee by Mr. Frank P. Walsh, the co-worker with 
Samonn de Valera, president of the “Republic,” who 
has been in the United States speaking and collecting 
funds for six months or more. A plank was presented 
to the Republican convention and was rejected by the 
committee and by the convention, the latter making no 
deliverance on the issue. It read: 


“Mindful of the circumstances of the birth of our own 
nation, we reassert the principle that all governments de- 
rive their just powers from the consent of the governed. We 
advocate the continuance of our long-established and lawful 
practice of according recognition without intervention, and 
in all cases where the people of a nation, as in Ireland, 
have by free vote of the people set up a republic and chosen 
a government to which they yield willing obedience we will 
support the recognition of that government. Therefore we 
favor our government extending to the elected government 
of the Republic of Ireland full, formal, and official recogni- 
tion, thus vindicating the principles for which our soldiers 
offered up their lives.” 


The plank in the Democratic platform as finally 
adopted, which plank was shaped, so it is said, by Secre- 
tary of State Colby, who was present as a delegate, reads 
thus: 

“The great principle of national self-determination has 
received constant reiteration as one of the chief objectives 
for which this country entered the war and victory estab- 
lished by this principle. 

“Within the limitations of international comity and usage, 
this convention repeats the several previous expressions of 
the sympathy of the Democratic party of the United States 
for the aspirations of Ireland for self-government.” 


In the light of the special relations of the Irish vote 
to the Democratic party, the following letter from Mr. 
Cox, the party’s presidential candidate, is interesting. 
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Writing to Sir James Aiken, governor of the Province 
of Manitoba, on July 5, he said: 


“IT have long preached the doctrine of a better under- 
standing between the English-speaking governmentalities 
of the United States and Canada. In the affairs of civiliza- 
tion and more intimately of humane welfare our division is 
only governmental. In Ohio you will find a cordial feeling 
for you and your countrymen and an understanding of how 
you have suffered during the stress of war. Let us hope 
that as our soldiers fought side by side, so shall the two 
great powers of the hemisphere support in union and 
harmony, the ideals which will guarantee a better and a 
happier world.” 


Tne Nauru IsLAND AGREEMENT between the United 
Kingdom, Australia, and New Zealand, when it came to 
be discussed by the British House of Commons, ran 
against a snag thrown in its way by Lord Robert Cecil 
and other friends of the League of Nations, and also 
met with opposition from Liberals of the old school 
concerned with maintenance of the good name of Brit- 
ain at a time when she needs friends. The Island of 
Nauru, formerly German-owned, is one of the portions 
of territory in the South Pacific assigned to Great Brit- 
ain as a mandatory power. Its sole wealth is the excre- 
ment of birds accumulated for centuries and furnishing 
an enormous new supply of phosphates. Under the 
agreement above alluded to the British and colonials 
planned to monopolize this wealth. Lord Cecil and the 
critics said that any such “grab” as this, hostile to gen- 
eral interests, would simply play into the hands of critics 
of Great Britain who charge her with using her present 
power to consolidate her own interests. They asserted 
that to take such monopolistic action without even con- 
sulting the League of Nations, much less getting its 
consent, would be a stab at that organization. On July 
6, against government opposition, the critics won their 
case by a majority of one in a vote in the standing com- 
mittee of the House of Commons. 


UNIFICATION OF A FEDERATED CENTRAL AMERICA is 
to be attempted again, under the leadership of Salvador, 
which issued invitations for a conference to be held in 
San Salvador, September 15. Immediate acceptance of 
the invitation by Honduras, Costa Rica, Guatemala, and 
Nicaragua indicated a common desire that is more than 
perfunctory. Betterment of domestic political condi- 
tions in at least two of the republics undoubtedly has 
influenced this movement. There was an idealism back 
of the old Central American Court of Justice plan that 
has survived its passing. As “dictators” get their de- 
serts, the popular demand for peace, fraternity, and the 
rule of law increases. 


Tue ALAND IsLANDs’ DISPUTE between Finland and 
Sweden came before the Council of the League of Na- 
tions on July 9, Great Britain exercising the friendly 
right to call the council’s attention to any circumstances 
affecting international relations. This procedure is 
stipulated in article 11, paragraph 2, of the League’s 
covenant, and the case was the first so submitted. It 
was argued before the Council by the Swedish premier 
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and the Finnish Minister in Paris. On July 12 the 
Council decided to refer the question of the Aland 
Islands to a commission of three international jurists 
who will be named by the president of the League. The 
Swedish and Finnish governments agreed to abstain 
from any action likely to aggravate the situation, pend- 
ing the decision of the jurists. The islands hold an 
important strategic position in the Gulf of Bothnia, and 
their control, from a naval standpoint, means much to 
any claimant. Finland has owned them in the past, but 
the present inhabitants prefer Swedish suzerainty; and 
Sweden claims the new title on the groand of popular 
self-determination. 


NortH ScHLEsSWwiG was formally reunited with Den- 
mark, July 9, when the Danish king signed the formal 
treaty making valid the result of the recent plebiscite 
carried out in terms of the Versailles Treaty of Peace. 
Norway and Sweden sent formal messages of felicita- 
tion, and King Christian of Denmark issued a procla- 
mation to the people, in which he said: “By the mag- 
nanimous intervention of friendly powers and the clearly 
expressed will of the population at last the desire which 
all Danes have felt since the unhappy hour when our 
Schleswig countrymen were separated from the mother- 
land has been fulfilled. The decision of the powers, 
based upon the plebiscite, rendered this possible.” 


THe Leacue or Nations Unron, with headquarters 
at 15 Grosvenor Crescent, London, 8. W. 1, has for its 
President, Viscount Grey, of Fallodon, K. G.; Honor- 
ary Presidents, The Rt. Hon. D. Lloyd George, 0. M.; 
Rt. Hon. H. H. Asquith, K. C.; Rt. Hon. A. J. Balfour, 
O. M.; chairman of Executive, The Rt. Hon. Lord Rob- 
ert Cecil, P. C. The Union is directed by a General 
Council elected by its members and by an Executive 
Committee appointed by the Council. It employs paid 
officers responsible for the direction of its various activi- 
ties, which include: Administration, Finance, Propa- 
ganda, Publications, Establishment of branches, co-op- 
eration with other societies, Research, Policy, Liaison 
with Foreign Societies. It claims 250 branch societies, 
27,500 members, and 27,500 subscribers at one shilling 
each. Its annual budget is $200,000. It publishes regu- 
larly the monthly Today and Tomorrow, and the quar- 
terly, The Covenant. The Union represents an amalga- 
mation of former societies of Great Britain with similar 
aims. 


THE FeperaTion OF FrENcH Associations for the 
League of Nations, similar to the League of Nations 
Union in England and in some other countries, is work- 
ing also for the organization of a society of nations and 
to circulate its principles. It is a federation of other 
French societies with similar aims, the presiding officer 
being M. Léon Bourgeois, Président du Sénat. The 
eight groups thus federated are: 

L’Association Francaise pour la Société des Nations. 

La Ligue pour ]’Organisation de la Société des Na- 
tions (Anciennement Société Proudhon). 

L’Association de la Paix par le Droit. 
La Société de l’Etat-Pax. 
La Conciliation Internationale (Section Francaise). 
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Le Centre Européen de la Dotation Carnegie pour la 
Paix Internationale. 

La Ligue Internationale de la Paix et de la Liberté. 

La Société Francaise d’Arbitrage entre les Nations. 

The headquarters of the Federation are at the Musée 
Social, the administrative secretary at 24 rue Pierre 
Curie, Paris. The officers of the Federation are: Prési- 
dent du Comité Exécutif, M. Paul Appell, Recteur de 
l’Universitéde Paris; Vice-Présidents, MM. d’Estour- 
nelles de Constant, Sénateur, Jean Hennessy, Député, 
Charles Richet, de l'Institut; Secrétaires Généraux, 
MM. J. Prudhommeaux, Charles-Brun; Trésorier, M. 
Hector Guimard; Membres du Comité, MM. Emile 
Arnaud et Jacques Dumas. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS OF 
JAPAN early in June had merged with it the Interna- 
tional Japan Association, so as to avoid duplication of 
labor and to promote efficiency of operation. According 
‘to the official definition of its purpose, the association is 
to include ail other societies that exist to promote the 
formation of a World League of Nations for securing 
international justice, mutual defense, and permanent 
peace. The association will investigate and study the 
League of Nations, publish and circulate literature and 
arrange for public meetings, and send representatives to 
the conference of the League of Nations. Baron E. 
Shibusawa is president, and Baron Y. Sakatani and 
Dr. J. Soeda vice-presidents. The members of the 
board of directors are: Dr. M. Anezaki, professor of 
Imperial University, Tokio; Dr. S. Takahashi, Mr. T. 
Miyaoko, attorney-at-law, special correspondent of the 
Division of Intercourse and Education of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace in Japan; Mr. D. 
Tagawa, M. P., and other eminent men of international 
spirit. The association practically covers, in its board 
of councilors, representatives of all the various organiza- 
tions of international spirit in Japan. 


Tue Revo.vTion IN Boxivia, July 12, which brought 
Dr. José Maria Escalier, chief of the Republican party, 
into power and overthrew the government of José 
Gutierrez, is destined to have reverberations beyond 
Bolivia, and may decidedly alter the relations of Bolivia 
and Chili. Indeed, already Chili has mobilized part of 
her army near her northern frontier. Beside the per- 
sonal aspects of the situation, it also is complicated with 
important consequences to the Tacna-Arica controversy 
and the unceasing and quite natural desire of Bolivia 
for an outlet to the sea. President Guerra wished for 
an outlet through Arica, which is in dispute between 
Chili and Peru. Escalier and his party prefer an out- 
let through Antofagasta, a port that Chili won from 
Bolivia in the war of 1880. By this change of aim Bo- 
livia gets rid of being involved in any way in the Peru- 
vian-Chilian dispute over Arica, and therefore will be 
freer to live on friendly terms with Peru. If fighting 
over the issue can be avoided for a while, it is not at all 
improbable that the League of Nations will be appealed 
to as an arbiter. Indeed, Bolivia has taken the first 
steps toward this solution. Chili vows she will never 
give up her ports, League or no League, and with her 
usual truculence is rattling the saber. 
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RUSSIA AND HER RELATIONS to the rest of the world, 
being still the greatest as it is the most difficult of our 
international problems, needs to be understood by the 
widest possible number of persons the world around. 
There is a “hands off Russia” committee in England. 
For the benefit of its speakers it has recently issued a 
manifesto in the form of nineteen points; the points 
follow: 


1. The workers of Russia, by a supreme effort in Novem- 
ber, 1917, threw off the shackles of Tsardom and capitalism. 

2. In the past two years they have suffered untold hard- 
ships in maintaining their ideals of a Socialist State. 

3. The Allies have waged war with them on every front, 
and have carried on a blockade, increasing the sufferings 
and the mortality of Russian men, women, and children. 

4. The action of the Allies in general, and Great Britain 
in particular, against Russia in supplying poison gas, bombs, 
and tanks to the reactionaries and counter-revolutionaries is 
one of the greatest crimes ever recorded in history. 

5. In spite of all these difficulties, the Russian workers and 
peasants have won through. 

6. General Denikin has retired to the Cadogan Hotel, in 
London, Yudenitch absconded with the war chest, and Kolt- 
chak has perished. 

7. What capitalist government or bourgeois form of goy- 
ernment in Europe could have surviyed so long under such 
immense difficulties, if it had not behind it the will of the 
majority of its people? 

8. The Bolsheviks have been blackened by a foul 
paign of lies in almost every organ of the capitalist press. 
These stories have been contradicted by every independent 
observer who has visited Soviet Russia. 

9. The full extent of the atrocities and pogroms committed 
under the leadership of the counter-revolutionary generals 
dwarfs even those alleged atrocities into insignificance. 

10. The bourgeois governments of the Allies are still in- 
triguing against the workers of Soviet Russia. 

11. Lord Curzon’s appeal to the Bolsheviks to cease hostili- 
ties and to guarantee the inviolability of the Crimea, in 
order to avoid further bloodshed, was followed immediately 
by an offensive by the Japanese in Siberia, General Wrangel 
in Crimea, and the Poles in Podolia. The Japanese repre- 
sentative, Mr. Matsundaira, betrayed the true significance of 
these offensives by stating publicly that Japan was not 
acting separately, but that her policy had the approval of 
the Allies. This should be a lesson to the Bolsheviks and 
also to the organized workers of Great Britain not to trust 
the declarations of the Allied diplomats. 

12. It is to the interest of the organized workers of Great 
Britain to bring about peace with Russia, even if the point 
of view of humanity were alone considered. 

18. After what kas happened in Hungary, Finland, and 
Germany great numbers of workmen will certainly perish 
in Russia should the reactionaries win. 

14. The economic situation in Europe also 
peace. 

15. After the widespread destruction caused by the im- 
perialistic war, the energy of millions of men employed in 
destructive work should be diverted to productive work of 
social usefulness to mankind. 

16. The present House of Commons will not make peace 
with Russia unless it is forced to do so. 

17. Direct action released the Sinn Feiners who were in 
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prison; direct action raised the railway men’s wages, and 
direct action is the one thing of which the bourgeois is 
afraid. 

18. His Majesty King George V created a precedent of a 
down-tools policy by advocating a general cessation of work 
on November 11 as a reminder of Armistice day. 

19. The undersigned appeal to you to demand that the 
parliamentary committee of the Trades Union Congress and 
the E. C. of the Labor Party should convene a national con- 
ference, without a moment’s avoidable delay, in order to 
declare a national ‘“down-tools” policy of 24 hours to force 
the British Government to make peace with Russia. 

Signed, for the National “Hands off Russia” Committee, 

Rosert SMILLIE (President, Miners’ Federation of 
Great Britain). 

ToM MANN (General Secretary, Amalgamated Society 
of Engineers). 

JOHN BRoMLEY (General Secretary, Associated Society 
of Locomotive Engineers and Firemen). 

ISAAC BRASSINGTON (Organizing Secretary, National 
Union of Railway Men). 
A. E. MANpeER (Secretary, 

Servicemen). 

(COLONEL MALONE, M. P. (Victimized by the British 
Government for daring to tell the truth about Soviet 
Russia ). 

PrRInctiPAL W. T. GooneE (Kidnapped by the British 
Government to prevent his telling the truth about 
Soviet Russia). 

JAMES WINSTONE (South Wales Miners’ Federation). 

Tom Myers, M. P. 

BEN C. Spoor, M. P. 

GrorRGE LANSBURY (Editor, Daily Herald). 

Dr. R. Dunstan (Parliamentary Labor 
Rusholme). 

WM. GALLACHER (Clyde Workers’ Committee). 

DAvip KtrKwoop (Clyde Workers’ Committee). 

GrEoRGE PEET (National Secretary, Shop Stewards). 

J. E. Mitrs, M. P. 

CAPTAIN GRENFELL 
1912-1917). 

(Mrs.) M. BAMBER (Organizer, Warehouse Workers’ 
Union). 

ALEc. Gossip (General Secretary, Furnishing Trades’ 
Association). 

A. G. CAMERON (General Secretary, 
Society of Carpenters and Joiners). 

Frep SHAw (District Secretary, Amalgamated Society 
of Engineers). , 

R. J. Davies (Amalgamated Union of Co-operative 
Employees). 


National Union of Ex- 


Candidate, 


(Naval Attaché at Leningrad, 
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PORTLAND, OREGON, May 27. 
TeaR Mr. CALL: 

I most truly and sincerely regret—and I presume it is the 
same all over the land—that the war, in a great measure, 
smashed everything pertaining to the universal peace move- 
ment. In fact, most people would not listen to anything 
reasonable on the subject, and they seem to be under the 
influence of the idea that the U. S. must have a strong 
army and “the largest navy” of any power. When we add 
to this some of the strange demands of the boys who re- 
turned from oversea service, such as the prohibition of 
periodicals in foreign languages, etc., it reminds one of the 
progress of German kultur in Germany since and as a result 
of the Franco-Prussian War of 1871. 

Nevertheless, we must not surrender to the influences of 
militarism in spite of its temporary ascendancy over the 
unthinking majorities. They will soon enough realize the 
actual meaning of the devastation and ever-increasing bur- 
dens of the war as a result of the criminality of those who 
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eternally scheme to profit at the expense of their lives and 
fortunes. sSecause of this we must hold the field, even 
though it be in face of difficulties and unjust accusations, 
for surely in so far as the cause we represent is just it will 
and must triumph. Herein is the encouragement for the 
promotion of our work throughout the whole civilized world, 
and more especially throughout the English-speaking lands. 
To this end let us all work, both individually and collectively. 
Fraternally yours, 
Wo. H. GALVANI. 


LA Jo_“a, Cauir., May 14. 


DEAR Mr. CALL: 


I read carefully and prize highly each number of the 
ADVOCATE and place the views on the League and treaty it 
expresses among the sanest within my knowledge. I have 
been with Senator Knox ever since his first speech, which 
I heard sitting in the Senate gallery. 

Sincerely yours, 


Bric.-Gen. R. H. Pratrr. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
By Douglas Goldring. 
Pp. 98. $1.25. 


FIGHT FOR FREEDOM. Thomas 


Seltzer, New York City. 


THE 


This is one of a series of plays for a people’s theater, ap- 
pearing simultaneously in England, Switzerland, Germany, 
and this country, the series to make available at a low cost 
much of the radical literature of Europe. Henri Barbusse, 
who writes a preface for the book, says that “humanity has 
not yet attained to the heights of its ideals’; and in this 
fact he finds the source of all evil. What he means, no 
doubt, is the same as has been expressed by another thinker, 
who has said recently that the race is much farther ahead, 
scientifically considered, than it is when judged socially. In 
Goldring’s opinion evidently this social betterment is to 
come from revolution of standards of marriage and relations 
between the sexes. The play is a “play of revolt,” expressed 
in terms of satire and girding at the “conventions” of an 
Anglican clergyman’s home. For purposes of experimental 
reading, to see how this radical propaganda is subtly put 
across to the reader, this play is excellent. 


Lituntr. By Romain Rolland. Boni & Liveright, New York 
City. Pp. 1238. $1.75. 


The thirty-two woodcuts which “illustrate” this farce by 
the Franco-German thinker have all that “extreme breadth,” 
boldness of draftsmanship, vivid contrast in black and white, 
conscious crudity, and open artistic revolt which are to be 
found in the pictures of radical journals of all continents 
at the present time. 

Rolland, forsaking the tragic for a time, has turned to 
the comic, though in an Aristophanic vein, and he has pro- 
duced another philippic against war and contemporary 
civilization, incidentally disillusioning such persons as re- 
tain ideals. Quite the most searching character of the book 
is Polichinello, who, in the course of one of his many 
speeches, ridicules the Society of Nations idea as usually 
held. He “Which would you like best—to be dis- 
emboweled, broiled, punctured, squashed, boiled, roasted, or 
(the last fashion) electrocuted? We will only draw the line, 
for your good, at the barbarous, the common—at submarine 
and stinking gases: in a word, badly bred death and un- 
civilized war. But you will lose nothing by that! We police 
war. Let us polish it, gentlemen, and re-polish it. What 
should we be without war? It is through war that peace 
has its price. And it is by means of war that we are build- 
ing up in saecula per pocula the Society of Nations. For 
everything hangs together; follow me carefully. Without 
nations there could be no Society of Nations. And no 
nation, no war. No war, no nation. Well, then, all is 
very well and will be much better. Count on us. Give us 
a free hand. We know so well how to mix black and white, 
right and might, peace and war, concocting war-like peaces 
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and peace-bringing wars, we shall embellish nature so skill- 
fully that you won't be able to recognize her at all.” So the 
acrid, mordant talk runs on. 
Rep TERROR AND GREEN. By Richard Dawson, KE. VP. Dutton 
& Co., New York City. Pp. 265, 
IRELAND AN ENEMY OF THE ALLIES. Escouflaire. 
Kk. P. Dutton & Co., New York City. 
The common aim of these two books, which it has taken 
some risk for the publishers to issue, is to show Americans 
the revolutionary character of the Sinn Fein government in 
Erin and its sympathy with extreme radicals throughout 
Europe, and indeed in Asia wherever British rule 
Though rebuffs, recently suffered at the Republican and 
the Democratic National Conventions by American advo- 
cates of the Irish Republic, have somewhat chastened Sinn 


By Bp. C. 
Pp. 268, 


coe 
oes, 


Fein adherents in Ireland and in the United States, the 
propaganda in the United States goes on, funds are still 


being collected, and the issue is to be carried to the polls in 
November. This is frankly admitted. To read the evidence 
in these books relative to the methods used in trying to force 
a separation between Ireland and Great Britain is to “get 
an arrest of thought,” to put it mildly. Admittedly written 
from the Ulster and Conservative English standpoint, they 
at the same time provide the reader with the text of docu- 
ments of great value, the testimony of which is rather shat- 
tering to American Liberals’ ideas of how a nation should 
revolt if revolt it must. There is too much “end justifies 
the means” fighting on both sides in Ireland now to make 
defenders of universal principles of law and order happy. 
It has come to be a case of “dog eat dog.” To the average 
American Sir Edward Carson seems as pernicious as De 
Valera. 


PAN-AMERICANISM: ITS BEGINNINGS. By Joseph Lorne 
Lockey. The Maemillan Company, New York City. 
Pp. 467, with bibliography and index. $5.00, 


This book is the fruit of research work done in Columbia 
University under the direction and with the counsel of 
Prof. John Bassett Moore. It is as replete with information 
as the author could make it by reference to the historical 
collections in this country, one of which, that of the Hispanic 
Society of New York City, is specially rich in newspapers. 

The author in this volume hints at two others to follow. 
In this one he covers the period when the nations of Latin- 
America had a continental solidarity. Common traditions 
of revolt from Spain, common perils from Nature and com- 
mon difficulties in experimenting with republicanism natur- 
ally tended to create continental solidarity. With this era 
this volume deals. Later came a time of particularism and 
distrust, and now we are seeing a return of the ideal of 
fraternal co-operation. On these distinct later phases of the 
evolution of the republics of the south the author intends 
to comment later. 

Note should be made of the difficulty this author has of 
finding any common ground in the utterances of statesmen 
for defining precisely what “Pan-Americanism” is. It can 
be described fairly accurately, but not defined. The author 
has written well and copiously on the origin of the Monroe 
Doctrine and the reactions to it by the nations which it was 
formulated to protect and over which it has spread benignly. 
Just at this time in history all projects for anything like a 
league or confederation of states take on new interest; and 
especially worth while was Bolivar of Colombia's plan, 
framed in 1822, to which he tried to get the other republics 
to assent. It was a plan finding its crown in a system of 
conciliation, arbitration, and judicial decree, calling for no 
force and no surrender of sovereignty. One gets from this 
book a clear understanding of the policies of Bolivar, Can- 
ning, Henry Clay, and John Quincy Adams, policies that, 
just because they were so sensible, have, on the whole, suf- 
fered no change to this day. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE PEACE TREATIES. By Arthur Pear- 
son Scott. The University of Chicago Press, Chicago. 
Pp. 284. $2.00 net. 

Professor Scott, of the department of history at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, has compiled this book for the average 
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reader and not for technical scholars, whether in history or 
international law. It assembles either the full text or 
summaries of the important documents and provides explana- 
tory comments on the same. The historical part of the work 
is accurate as far as it goes. 


The 


By Hugh Heung-Wo-Cynn. 
York and Cincinnati. lp. 


OF KOREA. 
New 
$1.50. 


REBIRTH 
Abingdon 
with appendices. 


THE 


Press, 


The author is a Korean graduate of the University of 
Southern California, now principal of one of the Methodist 
schools in Seoul. He sets forth the “patriotic” side of the 
controversy with Japan, and gives a clear account of the spe- 
cial perils that Christian missions and missionaries have had 
to face. The book is one of the most moving records of asser- 
tion of right by a conquered people that modern history 
ean furnish. Told in other ways corroborative of this narra- 
tive and brought to the attention of the Federal Council of 
Churches of the United States, the general attack has had 
its share in forcing reforms in government from the Tokio 
government, Officialdom did not dare to let the public 
opinion of the world center disapprovingly any longer upon 
Korean effort to Japonify a more ancient people. The 
situation was fast becoming an international scandal owing 
to practices described in this book. Something had to give 
way. New Korea is in civilian governors’ hands; and 
nominally, at least, the effort to make Japanese out of 
Koreans by use of repression has ceased. If this Korean 
educator is still somewhat skeptical about the sincerity of 
the pledges, it is not surprising in view of what he has seen 
and suffered. 


By George A. Birming- 
Pp. 307. 


AN IRISHMAN LOOKS AT HIS WORLD. 
ham. George a Doran, New York City. 


As the author of clever fiction about Ireland, this cleric 
of the Protestant persuasion has given delight to a large 
circle of American readers. In this book he drops his pen- 
name and settles down to a serious discussion of Irish poli- 
tics, religion, culture, education, social stratification, and 
future history. He distributes his condemnation without 
fear or favor; hence it is one of the best books on the island 
and its problems that is available for information of the 
man who cannot go to Dublin, Cork, and Belfast and see 
for himself how intricate the problem is. No solution, an- 
swer, or scheme is given by the author when he comes to 
sum up. Indeed, he hints that constitutions and politics, 
revolutions, constructions, and reconstructions matter very 
much less than the world thinks they do. He would have 
the Irish people concentrate more on a form of education 
that makes men, a process that goes on continuously from 
the cradle to the grave. In short, he is a parson who 
stresses Character-building more than State carpentry. But 
he writes acutely, wittily, and discursively about matters 
that other folks usually grow solemn in debating: hence the 
charm of the book. 


Thomas 
valuable ap- 
$2.50 net. 


“BARBAROUS” Soviet Russia. By /saae McBride, 
Seltzer, New York City. Tp. 155, with 
pendices giving the text of documents of state. 


This is a friendly report on conditions seen with his own 
eyes by an American journalist, and also is valuable for its 
reports of interviews with Lenin, Trotsky, Zinoviey, and 
Gorky. Like all other books on the subject, it has to be read 
with the personal equation in mind and the political and 
economic preferences of the author kept in view. To write 
dispassionately and objectively about Russia and its revolu- 
tion seems to be beyond the power of any non-Russian at 
the present time. Keeping this fact in mind, the book has 
its merits; and especially is this so of its appendices. They 
give the text of papers which can be analyzed in the light 
of the world’s past political experience and form a register 
of new ideas and ideals in government which have come to 
stay and with which the world has to reckon. Mr. McBride 
does not deny that Soviet Russia has both seemed and been 
“barbarous” on occasions, and he is not a native thinker who 
expects a revolution to be a rose-water affair. On the other 
hand, he shows that in many of its policies the Lenin gov- 
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ernment is far ahead of western Europe in providing for 
education and recreation for the masses, and that much that 
has been done in the way of use of force has been compelled 
by the tactics of enemies who hate the social aims the Rus- 
sians are fighting for. 
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GREAT WAR AND THE 
GREEKS. By Gilbert 
York City. Dp. S85. 


OUR 


This lecture by the Regius Professor of Greek in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford is a study of the criticism passed on the 
war party at Athens by their contemporaries. Do his best 
icily, coldly critical, nothing that this humanist 
might write at such a time on such a theme could lack 
sidelights on the war through which he has passed and 
about which he has written so much more sanely than most 
of his countrymen, just because he has had an_ historical 
perspective and Knows the past as well as the present of 
the race. For he is of the school of writers on history and 
literature who use the constructive imagination, but who 
also know that they cannot imagine effectively without the 
use of their own experiences. He has no patience, as he 
says in this book, with those savants who suppose that man 
can attain truth “by some sure mechanical process. without 
ever committing himself to the fallible engine of his own 
personality.” Consequently he proceeds to show how the 
personal equation shaped the judgments of historians, 
Greek and modern, upon great figures in the Peloponnesian 
war; Cleon, for instance. He was a “blood-thirsty sans- 
culotte” to Passow; a pure demagogue to Mitford; a much- 
abused radical to Grote, and is now rated as a leader in a 
great social and economic movement by Ferrero and Zim- 
mern, Who write all history from the economic, determinist 
standpoint. As for Professor Murray, he is content with 
Thucydides’ judgment, namely, that Cleon was “the most 
violent of the citizens and at that time most persuasive to 
the multitude.” 

The implication of this line of argument by the Oxford 
classicist is that most of the judgments of men upon men 
have to be discounted in the light of the time in which they 
lived, the social caste to which they belonged, the interests 
which suffered or gained by the conduct of the men they 
condemn or praise. Parties and persons in ancient Athens 
and Sparta when their great war came exhibited precisely 
the same lines of class cleavage, pacificism, sympathy with 
their state’s foes, that we have seen. There was a Peace- 
by-Negotiation party led by Nicias and a Knock-Out-Blow 
party led by Cleon. Upon this dispute and its consequences 
Professor Murray comments: “Providence, unusually indul- 
gent, vonchsafed to both parties the opportunity of proving 
they were right.” 

In few books of the hour dealing with “the war” and with 
war in general is there crowded into so few pages so much 
comment that provokes thought, and that not always of a 
winsome or soporific kind. It is refreshing reading after 
the innumerable tomes now appearing dealing with war 
finance, War economics, reparations, settlement of debts, and 
emphasis on the material conditions of a wracked world. 
You are brought up face to face with some of those “con- 
stants” of humanity which Moses, Jesus, and Kant knew in 
their day, but which nineteenth century man, with his 
adoration of science and wealth, overlooked. Humanity is 
now paying the price of this bowing down to idols. 
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By D. H. Lawrence. 
103. $1.25. 

A play written for the People’s Theater series by an au- 
thor whose reputation as poet and as a story-writer has 
given him considerable “vogue” in “advanced” British and 
American literary circies. The play has to do with condi- 
tions in a British colliery town and the clash between capital 
and labor. The author is deft in dialogue, has considerable 
skill in creating “characters,” and he preaches a theory of 
social relations which indicates that he is not a lover of the 
arbitrary authority and brutality of the labor leaders any 
more than he is of the craft and autocracy of the capitalists. 
He senses the tragedy as well as the disaster of the eco- 
nomic war. 








